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Exclesiustical Affuirs. 


THE TRIENNIAL LIBERATION 
CONFERENCE. 


THE Triennial Conference of the Liberation 
Society, which will hold its sittings at the 
Cannon-street Hotel during the first two days 
of May, will assemble under circumstances of 
greater importance than have marked any of the 
preceding Sessions. Slowly—very slowly in 
comparison with many movements of a kindred 
character—tha necessity of carrying into effect 
the objects sought by that organisation had 
permeated society; a phenomenon which may 
be attributed partly to the immense social 
influence of the Church of England, partly also 
to the redress of the more galling practical 
grievances of Nonconfcrmists, partly to the 
small apparent effect of the union of Church and 
State upon our large town populations, partly 
to the unwillingness of statesmen of all parties 
to face eo complicated a question. But the pro- 
gress, though slow, has been sure. Patient 
working and waiting have been singularly 
assisted by the tide of ecclesiastical events. We 
have arrived at a juncture in the history of the 
movement when the continuance of State 
Churches has almost ceased to be defended on 


religious grounds, and when the strongest plea. 


for their maintenance is that of temporary expe- 
diency and their actual existence. As soon as the 
principle cf disestablishment was enshrined in 
the Statute Book of the Realm, by the separa- 
tion of Church and State in Ireland, the grounds 
for defending the English and Scotch State 
Churches were inevitably shifted to a lower 
basis The Church of England, in particular, 
was put upon the defensive, like any other 
British institution, and the idea of its being too 
sacred to be tested by its merits, or its property 
being inviolate, has been gradually exploded, if 
not absolutely abandoned as untenable. 

While, by means of the unremitting activity 
of the Liberation Society, the general public 
have become familiarised with its object, and 
have been brought to regard it as inevitable, 
agencies inside the Church of England have 
been most effectually preparing the way for 
disestablishment. Freedom from State con- 
trol” is the demand not only of a formidable 
band of Ritualists, but enters more or less 
largely into the ecclesiastical creed of the High- 
Church Both view the present rela- 


to a certain extent the other, contemplate dis · 


284 more amenable to the authority of Parliament. 
sx The Public Worship Regulation Act, though 


tate to embrace all its dogmas. and sanction its 


— 


establishment without wild alarm, aud as the 
ultimate and inevitable outeome of present 
complications, and this yearning for inde- 
pendence, and growing antipathy to Eras- 
tianism, has gathered strength by the only 
attempt made of late years to make the Church 


successfully carried out in one or two cases, 
has virtually broken down. Bishops decline to 
enforce it, or at least prevent its provisions 
from being put in operation, and even our 
courts of law apparently hesitate to give 


such ecclesiastical decisions as will éexasperate 
any large section of the cl Bince the 
passing of the Act to put dowg Ritualism,“ 


Ritualism haa been more rampant and active 
than ever, and the attitude it as#mmes elicits a 
widespread sympathy among these who hesi- 
high pretensions. Not a dignitary of the Esta- 
blish Church now delivers a charge of which 
the advent of the perils of disestablishment is 
not a foremost topic. It is the most effective 
weapon brandished by the sacerdotal party in 
the face of the State and its Erastian adherents ; 
and, in spite of all efforts to repress this ominous 
controversy, disestablishment has come to be 
the foremost question of discussion in the clerical 
organs of every degree. It is quite possible 
that the weapon, when it has served its purpose, 
may be cast aside by those who are thus using 
it. But they can hardly be ignorant of ite 
two-edged character. At all events the British 
public are not likely to forget the threate— 
and are, indeed, being rapidly educated by 
clerical agitators in the belief that the separa- 
tion of Church and State is even more desirable 
in the interests of the Anglican Obhurch than of 
the nation. The Liberation Society, outside the 
Church, will hold its Conference in May, to 
give legitimate effect to the desires of the sup- 
porters of the Disestablishment League inside 
the Church. | N 

As the national objects of the Liberation 
Society have become more prominent, its im- 
mediate political aims are receiving increased 
attention. The public, seeing a severe Par- 
liamentary struggle looming in the distance, 
are begining to inquire what the separation of 
Church and State practically means, and the 
special committee appointed to consider this 
particular aspect of the question will probably 
be ready with a report throwing epme light on 
the subject, indicating the lines on which 
disestablishment might be carried out with 
the greatest advantage to the nation, and with 
a view to guard against the obvious evils of 
pecuniary readjustments of such magnitude. 
The period is not far distant when this will 
become a foremost topic of public controversy. 
But the time of a great Conference gathered 
from all parts of the country would, in our 
opinion, be more usefully spent in gathering 
up the fruits of local observation aud expe- 
rience as to the action of the State-Church 
upon religious and social life, and the necessity 
for electoral organisation, than in the discus- 
sion of a complex and difficult problem to the 
study of which a committee of experts have 
found it necessary to devote all the oppor- 
tunities of the last three years. Another im- 
portant point to be considered will be the 


| . 


ago the J.iberals were still in power. Now we 
have to deal with a Conservative Government 
which can, in no sense, be regarded as friendly 
to our cause, and which is ready enough to 
make Nonoonformists bitterly feel that the 
Establishment is a real practical grievance, and 
the fruitful source of sectarian legislation. 
Then we have to work, not only through public 
opinion, but by means of the constituencies. 
The former has been done with remarkable 
effect since the last Conference. While the 
Liberals, as a party, were discomfited and 
quiescent, the Liberation Society has always 
been able to evoke popular enthusiasm, and 
has carried on its teaching mission in the 
remote villages as well as in the populous 
towne. The latter is a more delicate task, and 
will no doubt receive due attention at the 
approaching Conference. If a general election 
be not imminent, it will certainly occur before 
another such assembly can beheld. Soonerorlater 
systematic and continuous electoral efforts will 
be necessary if disestablishment is to be carried 
in Parliament, and such efforts will have to be 
put fun th so as not to interfere with the regular 
action of the Liberal party, or become the occa- 
sion of disunion. But, at whatever cost, reli- 
gious equality ought to become a recognised 
article in the oreed of the Liberal party, and it 
will be the aim of its hearty adherents to insist 
on that object. 

In another column we print the regulations 
for convening the Conference to be held next 
month. It will be seen that the modes of 
appointing delegates are very various, and 
there can be no fear of the result being an 
effective representative assembly—we would lay 
particular stress on the word italicised—if the 
supporters of religious equality exhibit the 
same activity as on former occasions. It is 
desirable not only that as many localities, 
churches, and public bodies, as possible should 
be represented, but that the delegates should 
also be various.. As time goes on, the Libera- 
tion movement has céased to be exclusively 
Nonconformist in its composition, and has be- 
come more national, and we doubt not that 
among the eight hundred or a thousand 
men who may be expected to be present at 
Cannon-street Hotel on the lst of May, there 
will be found a corresponding breadth and 
variety. At all events no time should be lost 
in electing delegates to the coming Oonference. 
The friends of Free-Churchism who have 80 
often and heartily responded to the call of the 
committee of the Liberation Society will, we 
are sure, be eager to show that their zeal for 
the good cause has not abated. And we have 
no doubt that the result of their efforts during 
the next three weeks will appear in the meet- 
ing of a body of delegates whose attitude and 
deliberations will give a very decided impetus 
to the cause of disestablishment, and produce 
an abiding influence alike on political parties 
and on national opinion. 


A PATENT BISHOP. 


Tux troubles of the Government in dealing 
with their fractious pets the clergy are almost 
enough to move our pity. The very raison 
d’étre of the present Ministry is the salvation of 
the Church; but never did any infant, snatched 
from a delicious game with edged tools, more 
noisily object to being saved. Sectarian supre- 


tions of Church and State with openly-ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. The one section, and 


relation of the Liberation movement to political 
parties as they at present exist. Four years 
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larger dip in the public purse, all have been 
given. New guarantees for clerical monopoly 
in public graveyards are promised; and yet the 
clergy are more ungrateful than the publicans. 
The latter try to be reasonable. They have not 
got all they wanted; but they are persuaded 
that their slect representatives have the in- 
terests of the beer barrel at heart, and at any 
rate deal more summarily with Mr. Chamber- 
lain than Radicals and Revolutionists would be 
likely to do. But the clergy are insatiate; and 
their noisiest organs declare that Lord Beacons- 
field has substituted the scorpion lash of per- 
secution for Mr. Gladstone's whip of disendow- 
ment. If the Ohurch has wanted one thing 
more than another, everyone thought it was 
more bishops. Anda paternal Government is 
giving it more bishops. But now we find that 
the gift is resented with a violence worthy of a 
cabman who is offered a bad half-crown. The 
Rey. Thomas Mossman is well known as a 
gentleman accustomed to say in very plain 
language what he thinks; and if his opinions 
on the new Cornish bishopric, as set forth in a 
published letter to Dr. Lee, represent the feel- 
ings of any considerable number of his brethren, 
the new bishop, Dr. Benson, is likely to find 
himself unpleasantly like a bombshell. 


The complaint of Mr. Mossman is that the 
bishopric of Truro is created by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the bishop appointed by letters 
patent, without any intervention of the Church. 
Election by a chapter on receipt of letters com- 
mendatory may be a sham; but it is, Mr. 
Mossman thinks, a respectful sham that keeps 
up at least the tradition of Church rights. 
When, however, letters commendatory are 
turned into letters patent, he is of opinion that 
the effect is to reduce the bishop concerned to a 
level with patent leather. The celebrated logical 
identification of a horse-chesnut with a chesnut 
horse will perhaps occur to our readers. But Mr. 
Mossman is scrious. ‘‘ Letters patent,” he 
says, 80 far as they are conversant with 
things temporal, I oan perfectly understan . 
In so far as they deal with mundane affairs I 
imagine they create what is called a legal 
monopoly of some article deemed to be of value 
in trade or commerce. Thus there is a very 
valuable and useful article which is called 
patent leather. Leather is a 
temporal thing. It is wholly and entirely sub- 
ject to State control. The jurisdiction of the 
State over leather, whether exercised by Acts of 
Parliament or by Her Majesty's Letters 
Patent, is absolutely supreme. If Churchmen 
use leather, as use it they must and will, they 
must use it only under such conditions of sale 
and manufacture as the State in its wisdom may 
please to direct.” . . . . ‘All this I can 
perfectly understand, and for that reason I 
think I understand perfectly the principle upon 
which one particular kind of leather is called 
patent leather. My difficulties begin when I 
have to apply this reasoning and these prin- 
ciples to bishops. I cannot understand what is 
meant by a ‘patent bishop,’ as according to 
analogy we should, I imagine, call a bishop 
who jis appointed by letters patent. The very 
fact of an old-fashioned Churchman like myself 
having always looked upon a bishop as per- 
taining to spiritual things, as having to do 
with a spiritual and eternal world, makes it 
most difficult for me to think of a bishop 
manufactured, as one might say, for Cornwall 
by the same legal process by which we call into 
existence patent leather.” 

Mr. Mossman cannot understand what is 
meant by a patent bishop.” With much diffi- 
dence we will try to enlighten him. A patent 
bishop is a chief pastor, on whom the State, 
by its temporal power, confers certain exclusive 
privileges and monopolies. He is far from 
being the only bishop in his diocese. There 
are scores of ministers who, according to any 
strict analogy with the New Testament use of 
the term, are certainly bishops. The diffe- 
rence is that he is a patent bishop, and they 
are not. The Stute, entirely by its political 
supremacy over the individuals composing it, 
confers upon him the exclusive right within a 


certain area of giving legal authority te preach | 


and administer sacraments. He has a 
monopoly of the art of consecration; and 
if he is not satisfied with the fees offered 
him for the exercise of the art, burial-grounds 
and churches must stand idle, or be content 
with a licence, unless a mandamus can be got 
to compel him to do his office. There is a cer- 
tain amount of public property, recognised as 
public by being now entrusted to commissioners, 
and originally intended for the moral, spiritual, 
intellectual, and even physical benefit of the 
whole community within his diocese. But 
though the people in real commuuion with him 
do not number a third of the population, the 
State gives him a monopoly of tho revenues 
thence arising. Of course these privileges 
make his position, in a worldly point of view, 


very much better than that of humbler bishops, | 
just as the position of patent leather in the 
market is superior to that of the common 

article. And the difference in the one case, as 

in the other, is created wholly and solely by the 

temporal jurisdiction of the State. It will 

thus be seen that Mr. Mossman has more 

patent bishops on his hands than he supposed. 

And indeed, to do him justice, he shows very 

grave doubt whether the legal fiction of the 

congé d'eliré does really make any difference 

between the origin even of the spiritual juris- 

diction of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of 

that of the new Bishop of Cornwall. 

The upshot of the matter is, however, that 
‘‘ really it is time someone made a stand.“ The 
clergy of Cornwall have all taken a solemn vow 
of canonical obedience to Dr. Temple and the 
Bishops of Exeter, his successors lawfully 
appointed. Mr. Mossman contends that the 
Church knows nothing of letters patent, and 
that therefore Dr. Benson is not lawfully 
appointed. Let, without any consent of 
theirs asked or obtained, the whole of the clergy 
of Cornwall will find themselves transferred’ by 
the State like a herd of negro slaves, from the 
jurisdiction of their present spiritual pastor and 
master to that of another, appointed by letters 
patent. Under these circumstances, Mr. Moss- 
man declares that ‘‘ the holiest crusade which 
anyone can preach in these days is a crusade 
against any control of ecclesiastical and spiri- 
tual matters by the State.” As a reasonable 
man,” he says he cannot expect to keep the 
endowments, and is content that they should 
go. Wecannot forbear a smile at some of the 
susceptibilities of our new allies. But they are 
at heart one with us on the main principle; and 
everything points to the necessity of a broad 
alliance between such Churchmen as Mr. Moss- 
man, Nonconformists, and politicians, on con- 
dition of sinking all differences in an agreement 
on the great issue. 


WHAT THE CHURCH PAPERS ARE 
SAYING. 


The various organs of the Church of England 
continue to be much occupied in considering her 
internal condition, and her relations to the State, 
and it may be serviceable to take note of some 
of these features as exhibited in the latest numbers 
of the papers referredto. The Church Times is still 
busy with the coming judgment on the Ridsdale 
case, andis glad for once to welcome the agreement 
of the Rock in the opinion that, in respect to the 
Eastward Position, a compromise seems to be an 
absurdity—for both are right or both are wrong. 
What the Times, however, objects to is, that such 
a court as the Judicial Committee should take upon 
itself to repeal the Ornaments Rubric. ‘‘We should 

the act as an outrage per se, and as setting 
a precedent that might lead to the most fatal con- 
sequences.” Hence the Church Times counsels re- 
sistance to the bitter end, and proposes that during 
Easter week the ‘‘legal” vestments should be 
introduced into scores and hundreds of churches 
which have not yet revived their use. 


Depend upon it, that would be the most practical and 
effective answer to the Privy Council. Let, then, every 
clergyman make it his busivess to ascertaiu whether bis 
people will stand by him, and, if they will, let him 
without delay take his place in the ranks of those who 
are determined to resist State aggression. 


It is also suggested that the English Church 


Union should be remodelled in harmony with the 


new position of things, and that instead of the | 
‘defence of individuals, for it will no longer plead 
before existing courts, its future work shali be the 


‘a — —v— 
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restoration of Church rights, and especially the 
right of free synodical action. In the meantime, it 
would be very usefully employed in drawing up a 
bill of indictment against the Privy Council, which 
might be presented as a memorial to the Crown, 
and as a petition to Convocation and to Parlia. 
ment, and the prayer of this memorial or petition 
should be that an Act should be passed providing 
for a Convention of Churchmen to re-establish 
self government in the Church of England.” To 
the plea that this would be disestablishment, the 
Church Times says that that has already been 
effected. The State does not in the least aid or 
protect the Church—it simply oppresses her—and 
what we ask for is really enfranchisement.” Our 
contemporary does not shrink from the disendovw. 
ment question, and goes on to say :— 

But pucting it at the worst, there is no reason to he 


alarmed at disendowment; as the following figures 
resgecting the American Church last year will show :— 


Dioceses and Missionary Bishoprics 59 
Priests and deacons 1 b 3,192 
Ordinations (priests and deacons) . 214 
Baptisms ‘ ‘ ‘ : 0 41,453 
Confirmations „ . 0 26,954 
Communicants ° : . 0 284, 835 
Income ‘ 1,360, 889/, 


With the exception of the two first items, all these 
statistics are imperfect and, therefore any conclusions 
ſounded upon them will be more or less unfair to our 
argument. Butas the figures stand, they will yield 
very remarkable results. There are in the Church of 
England at least seven times as many clergymen as 
there are in America; but if we multiplied the income 
of the latter by seven it would give no iess a sum than 
9,520.000/. which is vastly more, we are afraid, than 
all that is spent by Churchmen either on their 
parishes, or on exterior works of mercy or religion. 
Uf course, the American Church doe: not possess any. 
thing like our villago clergy; and, therefore, 
to make the comparison fair, let us say that we have 
only five times as many priests as our Transatlantic 
cousins ess. Even then, our income as a disen- 
dowed Church should be 6,800,000/. ; which we suspect 
is more than we actually raise. Every American clergy- 
man represents between nitety and a hundred commu- 
nicants, and every communicant between 41. and 50. of 
revenue, Is that the case even with our average town 
parishes? We are very far from wishing to hold up 
America as an absolute pattern. On the contrary, we 
perceive that the Church papers of the United States 
are full of complaints ; but we do not see that after all 
our brethren across the water are worse cff without 
ancient endowment than we are with them. There is, 
of course, the melancholy fact that ~~ obliged to 
neglect scantily-populated districts; but we do not 
think that in that respect our case would be so bad, 
because we possess the advantage of a resident gentry, 
who, for the most part, would take care that the village 
church was kept up. But, however that may be, we 
do not see anything se tery dreadful in the p ect of 
what Parliament might do in grauting the relief we 
ask. 


The Church Review writes in a similar fashion 
Thus :— | 


The present state of things at Hatcham can only be 
leasing to those who desire to see the Church of Eng- 
and first dragged through the mud and then disesta- 

blished. 
And again :— | 

The real question is, Is Catholic ritual, whether legal 

or not, to be allowed to go on leavening the worship of 
the Church of England ? or, Is Catholic ritual, whether 
legal or not, to be stamped out of the Church of 
England! 

And further :— 


Ritualists say, and have always said, let the question 
be remitted to the Church to decide for herself. Give 
back to the priesthood and communicants their right 
to a voice in the appointment of our bishops. Give 
back to the bishops their ancient canonical means of 
ascertaining the opinions of their presbyters and faithful 
laity, and then the bishops, being not only legitimate 
rulers, but being lawfully and canonically appointed, 
may be, and will be, trusted to decide ritual matters for 
their dioceses and for the Church at large. But as 
this would take years to bring about, in the meantime 
we offer provisionally to submit to the regulations of 
our existing Parliament—Convocation—on the matter. 
This method of solving the controversy bas been always 
vehemently and furiously resisted by the Protestant 
party. Why? The only conceivable answer to this 
query is, because they know instinctively that their 
aims and opinions are out of harmony with the general 
mind of the Church of England. This „„ case, 
why do they not go where somebody would be glad to 
have them? If they were once in their own place, 
Ritualists and moderate High-Churchmen could soon 
come to an amicable understanding about such things 
as vestments and candles. 


Then follows an article on State Usurpations and 
the Results written in the same vein, and con- 
tending that the cup of State presumption is full to 
the brim, and the faithful members of the Church 
have with marvellous unanimity come to the con- 
clusion ‘‘ that this state of things can no longer be 
endured, but must be put anend to at any and 
every hazard. This is proved dy the enormous 
increase of the members of the E.C.U. and the 
Working Men’s Society, whose object is to demand 
liberty for the Church to carry on her Lord’s work 
without hindrance or interference from the secular 
power.” 

The Guardian has lately teemed with corre- 
spondence on the subject of the retrospective 
rights and sphere of Church and State and kindred 
topics. In its last number there is a very note- 
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worthy letter from the Rev. Bryan King, the leader 
of the Disestablishment party and the project or (we 
believe) of that movement in the Church. This 
clergyman, in reply to a strong expression of opinion 
against disestablishment by the Primus of the 
Scotch Church,” says that it is a very grave 
misapprehension ” to suppose that he and his 
friends favour ‘‘disendowment,” and goes on to 
say: 

In the present evenly- balanced state of parties, a 
combination between the great body of Dissenters, the 
bulk of the Liboral party, and even a small body of 
Churchmen, would be available to carry the question of 
disestablishment at the cost, perbaps, of some of the 


superfluous luxuries of endowment; but certainly no 
further. 


The disendowment of the Irish Church was carried 
on the distinctly-avowed grounds that those endow- 
ments, which had been given for thw religious instruc- 
tion of the entire people, had become, as a matter of 
fast, the possession of but one-fifth portion of that 
people ; and the Church ia Scotland lost her endow- 
ments, I presume, upon very similar grounds. But 
surely the utter reverse of this is the case of the 
Church of England, which certainly does reflect gene- 
rally the religious convictions of the nation at large. 

But again I avow my readiness to face any conse- 
quences or contingencies whatever rather than see the 
sacred deposit of the Church, in her faith an wor- 
— betrayed to the Erastian control of the State; 
and 1 fail to see any prospect whatever of rescuing the 


Church from her present state of ungodly thraldom by 
any measure short of disestablishment. 

Mr. King’s scheme has evidently created much 
concern among the High-Church clergy, and one 
correspondent after another has, during the last 
few weeks, uttered his protest in the Guardian. 
One asks Mr. King whether, when separation 
comes, he expects to hold the temporalities of Ave- 
bury for the rest of his incumbency ; and if so, 
whether his successor, if such a person should exist, 
would also be likely to hold them; and what he 
expects would become of the fabrics of cathedrals 
and charches throughout the land ? : 

The Rev. G. L. Hodgkinson, of Gainsborough, 
thinks that the way to avert disestablishment is to 
devise means by which the voice of the living 
Church of England may be heard : 


What reforms are needed to enable the Church of 
England to speak freely and with authority 
1, Her Convocations must be reformed. 


2. Her two provinces must unite for deliberation on 
matters affecting the National Church. — 


3. The relation of Convocation to Parliament must be 
clearly defined. 


This last point is defined as giving Convocation 
the right of accepting or rejecting amendments in 
cases Of ecclesiastical legislation. This claim is 
‘‘constitutional,” aod only by some such liberal 
concordat can difficulties be removed short of dis- 


establishment. ‘‘ James Gairdner” takes similar 
ground :— 

For my own part, I cannot really see how any so-called 
% union 


with the State tends to produce spiritual 

union in the Church, My objection to disestablishment 
is not that it would release us from State interference, 
but that it would subject us to a great deal more. For 
it means, first, disendowment, which is surely State 
interference in a form by no means very agreeable; 
secondly, a new mode of Church government, which, in 
order that it may have any validity, must receive, as in 

Ireland, the sanction of the State by Royal Charter. Is 
incorporation by Royal Charter a better form of Esta- 
blishment than we at present? For Establish- 
ment it clearly is just the same as before, eng 
without endowment. Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes. A new patent Church, or a Church with a new 
patent constitution, might suit some people better than 
the present state of matters; but, unfortunately, it 
might not please others quite so well: so blish- 
ment must tend to promote schism. Let us by all 
means provoke as little State interference as possible, 
and do what we can to remonstrate when the State 
interferes badly ; but do not let us imagine that we can 
mitigate any evil in the world by disestablishment. 


The revision of the rubrics is the panacea of some 
of the clergy for the present unsatisfactory state 
of things. But Sir George Prevost proposes to 
defer it as not favourable to peace and mutual con- 
cessions, The Rev. W. P. 8. Bingham, however, 


thinks the present confusion a very serious evil, 
and says :— 


If a revision were made by Convocation, and that 
revision received the assent of Parliament for the sake 
of giving it legal effect, the reproach would be removed 
from the Church of England that she can no longer 
speak with a living voice which can decree rites and 
ceremonies suited to the times in which we live; and 
the courts, instead of wasting their time in attemptiog 
to discover the ritual customs of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, would have something more tangible on 
which to ground their decisions, I cannot but think 
that such a result would be worth some concession, and 
that many whose hearts are yearning for peace woald 
be willing to regard such a revision of the rubrics as 
would remove ambiguities in the light of an Eirenicon. 


Probably the writer of this letter has not duly 


considered what would be the effect of repeated | 


discussions in Parliament on the proposed revision 
of the rubrics—for Parliament would like to discues 
before it gave ‘‘ assent.” | 
In the Church Times the letter of the Primus of 
Scotland, which excites much interest in Church 
circles, is replied to hy An Indigenous Scottish | 


| Layman,” who contends that the Episcopal Church 


there is not the victim of disestablishment but of 
State interference. Having argued this in its 
historical aspects, the writer concludes :— 

The good prelate closes his letter by saying that 
“those who ae seeking the n the 
Church of Eagland will, if successful, have inflicted 
an irreparable and lasting wrong upon the poor of 
Christ's Church.” Can it be possible that his lord- 
ship has so little faith in the zeal and good works of 
his Mother Church! Why, when the Church, 
with a noble scorn of the golden chains, left the Esta- 
blishment here, she penetrated into every parish in 
Scotland. Can the Primus mean us to understand that 
the Great Church of England is likely to be less faith- 
ful to her Great Head than the Free Church Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland are ? 


G. de H.“ is very wroth with Mr. Hubbard, 
M:P., for asserting that the Public Worship Act 
expressed the mind of the Church, though Convo- 
cation had refused assent to it, and he adds— 


Do not let the clergy be told that they must quietly 
submit to the decisions of courts which, on Mr. Hub- 
bard’s own showing, have no constitutional right to try 
them at all. That would, indeed, be a “ rendering to 
Cesar the things that be God's.“ I say, “ courts,’ 
because while the Public Worship Regulation Act was 
passed in defiance of Convocation, the Act which con- 
stituted the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
the Final Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes, was 
passed without any consultation with Convocation at 
all; its very existence was not recognised. And yet, 
as Mr. Hubbard must see, if Convocation is to be thus 
set aside, disestablishment is begun. There are, he 
may be assured, very few, comparatively, of either 
clergy or laity who wish for disestablishment; they 
know too well what it involves; but there are evils and 
evils ; and though the evil of disestablishment would 
be certainly great, the evil of an Erastian acquiescence 
in such encroachments on the part of the Legislature as 
that under which the Church is now wincing would be 
greater, Mr. Hubbard must bear in mind how solemnly 
the clergy have pledged themselves, and as a condition 
of being ordained at all, that to the Church,” and 


not to the State, belongs the ordering of rites or 


ceremonies,” and authority in controversies of faith,” 
and that they will always ‘‘ mioister the doctrine, sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of Christ, as this Church and 
realm bath received the ame. ‘This 
Church ” has never “‘ received the Acts above referred 
to, and yet Mr. Hubbard would have the clergy, indi- 
vidually, acquiesce in those Acts, quite forgetting, 
apparently, that powerfulas Parli ameut undoubtedly, 
and very properly, is, it is absolutely powerlers to 
release the clergy from the vows which I have just 
quoted, 


The Evangelical clergy, if at one in respect to 
doctrine, are by no means agreed as to policy. For 
some time past a controversy has been going on in 
the Record as to their relations to the Ritualist 
clergy. One section contend that they should hold 
aloof on all such occasions as domestic missions, 80 
as to steer clear of any recognition of sacerdotal 


teaching and pretensions. Another section favours 
the policy of united action, but thinks the Evan- 
gelical clergy should be self-asserting, and with- 
stand to the face all these Ritualist pretensions, so 
that thus the Church may be properly vindicated. 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


It will be seen from an advertisement elsewhere 
that the Baptist Union have adopted resolutions 
condempatory of the Burials Bill of the Government 
on grounds similar to those expressed by the 
Liberation Society and the Committee of Deputies, 
though more tersely — | 

The Committee of Exigency of the Wesleyan 


Conference have passed the following resolutions 
on the subject :— 


1, That, while approving of the object of the Burials 
Acts Consolidation Bill, so far as it relates to the 
making of further provision for the closing of the burial- 
grounds which are either too fall or injurious to health, 
this committee is of opinion that the bill, as a whole, 
does not meet the equitable claims of Wesleyan Metho- 
dist parishioners, and others not in communion with 
the Established Church, aod the committee is therefore 
ew to offer to the bill its most strenuous opposi- 

on. 

2. The committee is of opinion that the provisions of 
the bill, if adopted by the Houses of Parliament, would 
lead to the needless multiplication of burial-grounds in 
rural districts, and to a corresponding waste of public 
money ; and would tend further to excite and per- 
petuate a spirit of irritation which it is most desirable 
to avoid. | 

3. The clause of the bill which provides for the burial 
in the parish churchyard of a deceased person whose 
friends object to the service of the Church of England, 
without the performance ot any religious service or of 
any other ceremony, is regarded by the committee as 
* unsatisfactory. 

4. In view of the recognised right of every parishioner 
to be buried in the churcbyard of his own parish, the 
committee is of opinion that, while the vested interests 
of the clergy of the Established Church should be re- 
garded, no measure will satisfy the just requirements 
of all parties concerned which does not provide for the 
burial in the parish churchyard of persons not in com- 
munion with the Established Church by any duly re- 
cognised minister, and with any appropriate religious 
service which the friends of the deceased may prefer. 

In aletter to the Record, Mr. Charles H. Frewin 
writes to the Record stating that in the strictly 
rural districts, in nine cases out of ten, the church- 
yards are not half full, and even where they are 
rather full, nothing would be more easy than to add a 

iece vf ground to the churchyard, under the Act 
rought in and passed by Lord Redesdale avery few 
years ago. Mr. Frewin adds: 


I shoul | like to see an Act of Parliament paszed that 


— — — 


would establish a cemetery under this arrangement ia 


any parish where it was 1 
— Sg i get Se a 
eS „ which was passed purpose o 
% Watching and hting,” and by ad one section 
to that Act of Parliameut, say that it t be made 
use of for the purpose of establishing ce in any 
h where it was required. I submit that that woul ! 
all that is wanted. Neither Mr. Morgan nor any of 


the most violent political Dissenters could require any- 
thing more. 
I also think that great care should be taken to prevent 
any ecol officials from demanding any fees 
which they are not entitled to, either for the consscra- 
tion of cemeteries or portions of churchyards ; and that 
no clergyman should be allowed to demand burial fees 
unless they have existed in that parish for twenty years 
and upwards. These things have come under my notice: 
—that the of a certain diocese has demanded 
fees for enlarging churchyards, which he has clearly no 
right to; —that some clergymen have demanded burial 
fees which had never oxisted in their parish, which, 
therefore, they ware not entitled to ;—and that some 
few clergymen have rather e the interment of 
in the churchyards of their parish, in which 
case they have demanded a large fee, seldom under ten 
guineas, which they have no right todo, Many 
clergymen contend that the freehold of the church 
is in them. I say itis not so ; itis the freehold of the 
arishioners as a place of sepulture, and if a Jew or a 
Turk dies ina parish the church wardens are bound to 
bury him in the churchyard, but of course without 
Chrrstian burial. The grass or the of the church- 
yard is the property of the incumbent, but not in all 
cases, because m the next parish to this the church- 
wardens have always from time immemoria! mown the 
grass of the churchyard and sold it for church expensee. 


HOW TO DEFEND THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

We have lately had at Wellington, Salop, a 
reply—by the Rev. E. Whitehouse, curate of 
Dawley, the writer of a pamphlet on Curiosities 
of en 2 — 0 Ea — — 1 * 
— lecture i in an attem 


and those of the French Revolution. 
to his own question, ‘‘ how is this revolution to be 
. 
zaying. We have en of the . 
— Ar. Dale and Mr. Chamberlain — who do not 
hesitate to go about the country, and try to bribe 
people at 5s. a head.” (Many voices called out, 
‘Prove it, &.“) That no one should mistake his 
meaning, when speaking of the true friend of the 
working classes, he said, I don't consider he is a 
friend of the working man, who does his utmost 
to hound him on, at the pay of 5s, per head, to an 
act of revolution. 

After the lecture, Mr. E. Laurence said he wished 
to ask a question. Comm Mr. Whitehouse 
for his ‘‘ pluck,” he said that the rer should te 
careful what he said against absent 
unless he could prove his words, and he 
Mr. Whitehouse to give proof 
—2— * — and — _— 

own. the country, offering people a 
5s. a head to give in their adherence to Liberation 
principles. 

Mr. Whitehouse, in the midst of much excite- 
ment, repeating his statement more emphatically, 
said he would prove it. The book from which he 
could do so was sent to him the Liberation 
Society iteelf. He then asked Mr. W. 
read an extract from Mr. Dale’s speech at N 
where he (Mr. Dale) * from Mr. Chamber 
lain’s speech at Sheffield: ‘‘This means 
the revenues of the Church of England, when 
present vested interests ex were — 

riated to local purposes, it would amount to 

„a head for every man, woman, and child.” 
„Twenty thousand a year,” Mr. Dale goes on 
ay, would — you to increase the beauty of this 
ancient city, wonderfully to increase the health 
of the inhabitants. . . . . You could have 
elementary schools all the country without 
a rate, and without a fee for parents to pay.” 

The Church Defence Society 
to its honour, felt the e to 
of thanks was given to the chairman 
meeting quickly broke up, Thoughtful 
Churchmen must have gone home feeling they had 


. 4 upon evil times when their champion oould 
indulge in and reiterate such fi t and such 
russ misrepresentatioas. Mr. se is an 


ex- Methodist. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


The following letters from well-known clergymen 
appeared in last Saturday’s Daily News :— 

„Sir, —One good effect produced by the disesta. 
blishment of the Church of England would be the 
restoration to our bishops and archbishops of valid 
spiritual jurisdiction, At present they K. none. 
If a careful examination of the whole of anti- 
Nicene Christian literature in the original docu- 
ments in which it is T gives me any right 
to express an opinion, I have no hesitation in sa 
that for a ruler or pastor of the Church to have 
valid spiritual jurisdiction over other souls two 


things are absolutely necessary. are— l. 
Authority from above, implied * or 
consecration. 2. Authority from w, given by 


the explicit call, or the real, even if implicit, con- 
sent of the Government, With this last I 
purpose to deal. The highest ex of this 
authority from below would be, of course, the elec- 


tion of a bishop or pastor by those over whom he 
was about to become a spiritual ruler. This I 
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should hold to be desirable, but not absolutely 
indispensable, at least in such wise that the absence 
of it would constitute a fatal flaw in the claim of 
an Anglican bishop to the possession of spiritual 
jurisdiction, The lowest form of the consent of the 
governed is the right of the laity, or what I would 
call the Christian plebs, to bring forward objec- 
tions, and to have those objections considered 
against the appointment of a bishop or spiritual 
pastor whom they may deem unworthy to be their 
ruler. Unless the Christian laity possess this right 
of objection it is impossible for a bishop who pro- 
fesses to rule over them to have any spiritual juris- 
diction which is binding upon a Christian soul in 
what is called the forum internum, or more simply, 
the conscience. This lowest expression of the 
authority from below is very unfortunately absent 
from every member of the Anglican Episcopate, 
from Dr. Tait down to the bishop-designate of 
Truro. When the late Dr. Prince was ap- 
pointed to the newly-created bishepric of Man- 
chester, certain laymen of the Church of England 
believed that there were reasons which rendered 
his appointment objectionable. They attended his 
so-called confirmation at Bow Church in London. 
They endeavoured there and then to state their 
objections ; but after having been invited to make 
them, and assared that they would be heard, we | 
were finally informed that they could not be heard. 
After a time the question came before the Queen’s 
Bench, which devided that for reasons of high 
State policy, objections to the confirmation of an 
Anglican Bishop on the part of those whom he was 


to rule in spiritual things could not be even re- | 
It 


ceived, much less entertained and considered. 
will be seen by those who have studied the primi- 
tive constitution of the Church of Christ, that this 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, acquiesced 
in as it has been by the Anglican Church, is a very 
far-reaching decision. It swept away the last 
shred, or remnant, or semblance of Anglican episco- 

jurisdiction, so far as it rested upon authority 
rom below, by which I mean, as I have said, the 
consent of the governed. Anglican bishops possess 
what is given by consecration, or what is called tech- 
nically the episcopal character, and they possess 
such ecclesiastical jurisdiction as can be conveyed by 
the State or Acts of Parliament, but there is a flaw 
which is absolutely fatal to their possession of 
apiritual jurisdiction or authority which is in any 
way, or to any extent, binding upon the conscienve 
of Christian souls. So far, therefore, as the State 
is concerned, Dr. Tait is Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a high State official, and the or of 
coercive ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which, within 
the limits defined and permitted by Parliament, 
extends even to the power of shutting up, if he 
please, Christian men and women in prison. But 
there his ecclesiastical power finds its necessary 
term or boundary. As soon as we come toa con- 
sideration of the spiritual order, we see that Dr. 
Tait is what would be called a titular archbishop. 
One among the many reasons why I am in favour 
of disestablishment is that it would have the effect 
of restoring to our bishops and archbishops valid 
spiritual jurisdiction, which would be binding in foro 
conscienti. I believe I am arguing in favour of the 
best and truest interests of the bishops themselves. 
For though I bave no right to speak for anyone bot 
myself, surely, Sir, I only express the feeling of 
thousands of English Churchmen when I say that I 
would wish to see our bishops rich in spiritual 
authority as the elected rulers of a Free Church, 
even though they lost a large portion of their tem- 
poral honours and possessions.—I remain, your 
ebedient servant, 

THomas W. Mossman. 
Torrington Rectory, Lincolnshire. 


Str,—A few years ago Churchmen, doubtless, 
ai 


were everywhere afraid of disestablishment. It 
may almost be said that they had a mortal dread 
of it. But recent events have very much altered 
matters, and not only are they becoming familiarised 
with the name, but are ready to welcome the 
thing, if it be the only remedy offered them to 
render the Church free in her own proper spiritual 
sphere. Earnest thoughtful men are not prepared 
to acquiesce in the demand made with unblushin 
nakedness at the present time, that Cesar, backe 
by Parliament, should dominate-supreme, not only 
in things temporal, but in things spiritual also, 
and should be the one guide to which all English 
Churchmen should look in matters of religion and 
of worship. It may be said indeed that in that 
Parliament you have bishops to represent you.” 
But as long as the bishops are the choice of the 
Crown as now, and are further compelled to acknow- 
ledge, as they do in their oath of homage, that 
they have and hold the spiritualities of their 
bisboprics only of the Crown, they are not free to 
act as representatives—in short they are as much 
tied to the Crown as ever Roman bishop was to 
the Pope. And is it come to this, that the 
authorities are to tell Churchmen that they have 
chosen their representatives for them as they have 
their tax-collectors ; that there has been no noise, 
no speechmaking, no wearisome counting of votes, 
bat the work has been done, and lo, a Heaven 
—or rather State—sent representation, under 
which all will go on smoothly! Such, we 
have been told in your columns, is the way 
things are done for the Christians in Turkey, 
and so it may serve for the down-trodden Shure. 
men of * Seriously, however, such a state - 
ment has but to be made in order to be refuted. 
Churchmen, indeed, thought that they had a repre- 
sentation, that a canon, which had received the 


royal sanction, said that the Sacred Synod of the 
Nation was the Church of England by repre- 
sentation“; that a further royal declaration, 


having statutory force, enacted that the clergy 


in their Convocation is to order and settle” any 
‘‘differencies that may arise.” It may be said 
Convocation needs to be reformed. True, but refor- 
mation is not utter suppression. But if it really 
does come to this, that Establishment, or alliance 
with the State, means, in plain English, the abne- 
gation on the part of the Church of all self-govern- 
ment in matters pertaining to God, then a daily 
increasing number will be found who will dare to 
say that they cannot sell their birthright, their 
heritage in spirituals, for the temporal advantages 
that Establishment has to offer. No doubt sacri- 
fices will have to be made, but if duty calls for 
such sacrifices they are prepared to make them, 
having full trust in God, and not having altogether 
lost faith in the honour and fair dealing of their 
countrymen where matters of £ s. d. are concerned, 
J. B. Surrn, Rector of Sotby, 
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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
ELEVENTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE, 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to 
the following regulations on the above subject issued 
by the Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society :— 

TIME AND PLACE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The Conference will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the Ist and 2nd May, 1877, at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, London. It will sit on the 
first day from eleven a.m. till three o’clock, and 
again’ at sixinthe evening. On the second day 
it will sit at eleven o’clock. The proceedings will 
close with a public meeting on the evening of 
Wednesday, May 2, at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. 

OBJECT OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The society’s constitution provides that every 
three years there shall be held aConfereuce, at which 
its operations during the previous three years shall 
be reviewed, and plans for future work considered, 
and at which the society’s constitution shall be 
revised, and a new executive committee and council 
elected. 

It is an important feature of these triennial 
assemblies that it is not necessary that either the 
delegates to the Conference, or the parties appoint- 
ing them, shall have been previously connected 


| with thesociety, the only qualification required being 


an implied concurrence in the society's objects, 
and in the propriety of organised efforts to obtain 
for them legislative sanction.” In virtue of this 
provision, those who approve of the society’s 
objects and general modes of operations, but who 
may not have hitherto connected themselves with it, 
may feel themselves at full liberty to enter its ranks 
for future work. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFERENCE, 

In addition to the present executive committee 
and officers of the society, and such members of 
Parliament and other public men asthe executive 
committee may think fit to invite, the Conference 
will be composed of : 

1. Delegates appointed by branches or local 
committees of the society, or, in the absence of 
such organisations, by the subscribers in any place 
or district. 

2. Delegates appointed by meetings publicly con- 
vened. 

3. Delegates appointed by public bodies. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF 
DELEGATES. 

1. Branches and Local Committees.—When 
delegates are appointed by local organisations, a 
copy of the resolution of the meeting at which the 
appointment is made, signed by the chairman or 
secretary, must be forwarded. 

2. Subscribers may appoint delegates either 
at a meeting (public or private), or by their signa- 
tures. Forms of nomination will be supplied. 

3. Public bodies include denominational unions 
or associations, and political or ecclesiastical 

ocieties which embrace objects cognate to those 
-of the Society. 
4. Meetings include meetings of congregations, 


held for the purpose, whether in connection with 
services or not. 


5. The number of delegates to be appointed is 
not limited ; but the subscribers in any place or 
district can make but one appointment, whether it 
be of one delegate or more. 

6. The expenses of the delegates must be 
defrayed either by themselves or by those from 
whom they receive their appointment, and not out 
of the Society’s funds. 

7. Gentlemen resident in London may represent 
country constituencies, and names of gentlemen 
willing to act in that capacity will be supplied. 

Notifications of appointments should be sent in 

before Saturday, the 21st of April, 

2, Serjeants’-inp, Fleet-street. 


— 


WELSHMEN AND DISESTABLISHMENT, 
On Wednesday, March 29, a meeting in connec- 
tion with the Welsh branch of the Manchester and 
Salford Auxiliary of the Liberation was 
held in the Chorlton Town Hall, Mr. Hugh Row. 
lands in the chair. There was a numerous atten. 
dance, and amongst those on the platform were the 
Rev. Evan Jones, Carnarvon; the Rev. David John, 
Manchester; the Rev. W. James, B. A., Manchester; 
Councillor J. F. Roberts, Mr. J. A. W. Jones, Mr. 
J. F. Alexander, Mr. J. Frimston, sen.; Mr. R. 
Roberts, Mr. W. R. Frimston, secretary; Mr. D. 
Humphries, &. The speeches were delivered in 
Welsh, and the Manchester Examiner and Times 
reports them in English. 


The Secretary read the following letter :— : 


Plas Draw, Ruthin, North Wales, March 26, 1877, 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to see that in Manchester you 
are beginning to discuss in earnest the question of the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of 
England. I believe the subject is steadily udvancing 
towards the region of practical politics. Large num- 
bers of persons who look at it from opposite points of 
view, and with very different feelings and purposes, are 
working towards the same end. 

I have long been convinced of the expediency, in the 
national interests, of disestablishing and disendowing 
the Church, and of applying its vast revenues, after 
compensating personal vested interests, to educational 

urposes, really national in fact as well as in name. 

he poiat of view from which I regard the subject cor- 
responds with the well-known maxim, ‘‘ Let no man, 
on account of his religious opinions, suffer pains and 
penalties.” . 

My op’‘aion is that it is most desirable, as far as pos- 
sible, that the professions of religious opinions and 
convictions of every kind should stand upon a footing 
of perfect equality with one another in relation to the 
civil power and to social institutions, The possibility of 
this depends in a large measure upon the readiness of 
religious bodies themselves to abstain from interfering. 
with the proper action of civil government, and with 
the freedom of conscience and the liberty of the subject. 
This we know from history not to have been at all times 
the case, and hence, I believe, we trace the true origin 
of the establishment of the Church, and its subjugation 
to State control. 

It seems to me to be a practical matter of the highest 
importance that those who advocate the cause of dis- 
establishment should keep this in view, because the 
most formidable opposition will come from those states- 
men and politicians who believe that the control 
exercised by the State over the Church, no less than 
the public endowment of the clergy, affords the best 
security for liberty of conscience and freedom of 
thought and action in relation to religion, It will be 
important, therefore, to deal practically with this view 
of the subject, and to satisfy the class of persons to 
whom I have referred that the danger to civil govern- 
ment, which they apprehend from the liberation of 
religion, scarcely belongs to the present age, and that 
ample and efficient safeguard can be taken against its 
recurrence. 

As a Liberal politician, my opinion is in favour of 

lacing all religious bodies upon a legal ard social foot - 
ing of perfect equality, and in doing so to secure the 
universal spread of education, and, at the same time. 
take good security against the growth of the undue and 
preponderating influence of bodies wholly free and inde 
pendent of State control ; and I think that the first and 
most im t step towards these ends would be to 
disestablish and disendow the Church of England, and 
to apply the surplus of its accumulated revenues, after 
satisfying personal vested interests, towards the expenses 
of universal national education ; and the second, by a 
just and strict application of the ancient laws of mort- 
main, to check the excessive accumulation of property 
in the hands of any free and independent Church body. 
—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

. WaTKIN WILLIAMS. 
Wm. Roberts Frimton, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—i much regret that my engagements in 
London prevent me from having the pleasure of being 
present at your meeting in favour of religious equality 
on Wednesday the 28th. I feel convinced that the 
question is one which is rapidly ripening, and that the 
present Government— rticularl by such sham con- 
cessions as this mock Burials Bill, which offers to the 
Nonconformists a stone when they ask for bread—are 
unintentionally doing their best to promote disestablish- 
ment. I rejoice to think that a great centre of thought 
and enterprise like Manchester, which more than thirty 
years ago took the lead in the great work of freeing the 
people's food from unjust taxation, is e g heart 
and soul in a still more noble enterprise; and I am still 
more glad to find my own countrymen here, as else- 
where, in the vanguard of progress.—I am, yours truly, 

G. OsBoRNE MondAx. 

The Rev. W. James, B. A., moved the first reso- 
lution, which was as follows: 

That this meeting is strongly of opinion that the 
time has arrived when the disestablishment aud disen- 
dowment of the State Church should form an in 
part of the programme and policy of the Liberal party. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. James said the 
Church was united to the State in order to make 
the State religious; but no sooner was done 
than the State turned back upon the Church and 
made her political if not worldly. The British 
Parliament had the name of being the most august 
and most powerful and influential assembly in the 
world. One thing, however, was certain, this 
great national council was not exactly the ‘‘ general 
assembly of the first-born.” (Cheers.) And yet it 
was the General Assembly” of the Church of 
England. They found among its members some of 
those unfortunates who by name were now an 

ain anathematised in certain holy places. 
* hter.) The Jews were there already, and, it 
was feared, some infidels as well, and from present 
appearances they might fairly expect to see a few 

urks—(laughter)—added to the medley ere long. 
And what a pretty E of orthodox divines and 
defenders of the faith they made! Yet they had 
the articles, the creeds, the rubrics of the English 
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Church all in their keeping. Some good, learned, 
and right reverend men were very persistent in 
warning them against the consequences of disesta- 
blishment. Very awful things, they told them, 
were sure to follow. One would be the unlimited 
multiplication of religious sects. They congratu- 
lated themselves that they were pretty well 
familiarised with this calamity already, and that 
things could not grow much worse in that respect 
than they were already. They would remind their 
Church friends that they had drifted into this sad 
state in spite of all the protection which State 
Churches all round could throw over them. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Evan Jones (Carnarvon), who was re- 
ceived with cheers, seconded the resolution. He 
said the resolution which had just been read referred 
to the Liberal After the overwhelming and 
sudden disasters which had befallen that great party 
at the last election, the loss through retirement of 
its most —— leader, and the breaking up 
of its different branches into various sections, some 
taking up one thing and others another, there were 
some people who had become so disheartened as to 
doubt whether such a party was in reality any more 
to be found. (Laughter.) However, a celebrated 
orator, once the honoured representative of that 
noble city, had given it as his experience that the 
Liberal party was always to be found whenever it 
had any particular work to do, The resolution 
which he the pleasure of moving pointed out 
such a work—the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Churches of England and Wales and 
Scotland. This was the 2 work of the future, 
and he ventured to say that it immediately lay in 
the path of the t Liberal party. — 
The poliey of the Conservative party had always 
been the dread of charge, and to cling tenaciously 
to existing things. The Liberal party, on the other 
hand, went boldly forward to redress grievances 
and to pons the institutions of the country upon 
such a footing as not to favour one part of the com- 
munity at the expense of the other. Of all the 
grievances now felt in this country he thought there 
was not one so unbearable as the existence of a 
State Church. This was most oppressive intwo ways. 
In the first place it taxed the whole people in order 
to maintain and disseminate the opinions of a part ; 
and in the second place it stamped with all the 
prestige and authority of the Government one set of 
opinions to the detriment of all others. The least 
scrupulous and most ignorant of their opponents, 
and amongst them he was sorry to see the eloquent 
and hazardous Bishop of Peterborough, asserted 
that the Church had its endowments before it 
became connected with the State, and as such had 
never received anything at the hands of the State. 
Now, upon the face of it, it appeared rather sus- 
picious that Churchmen clung so pertinaciously to 
the connection between Church and State, unless 
the Church had been materially benefited by that 
connection. (Cheers.) Did they suppose that 
Churchmen would make such efforts to uphold the 
connection unless they were convinced that it 
brought them some advantages? He did not deny 
that the Church had been to a great extent 
endowed by pious ancestors, but these gifts were 

iven to the Church as a national institution, for 

e benefit of the whole people, and not to a part, 
as it was at present devoted. However, the great 
bulk of Church property at present consisted of 
tithes, now commuted into tithe-rent charges. The 
speaker then gave a sketch of the history of tithes. 
It was often said by partisans who were more 
zealous than wise that the tithes of the Church of 
England were exactly the same as the private 
endowments of other religious denominations, and 
a great deal of capital was made in Wales of the 
endowment of Bala College. Nothing would show 
clearer the difference between eee endowment 
and the tithes than this fund. (Cheers.) The fund 
accruing to the Bala “m6 was simply the inte- 
rest upon capital which been lent. Was it so 
with the tithes? (Cheers.) Could Churchmen 
show the capital upon which tithes were the inte- 
rest? Tithes were national endowments’  . the 
maintenance of a national establishment of religion, 
and this involved a crying injustice. What they 
wanted was perfect 2 equality. He did not 
wish to say anything but what was good of the 
clergy. But even if they were angels, and not 
erring men, as long as the system was based upon 
injustice they might expect it to be exposed. Here, 
then, was a great grievance, and as the redresser 
of wrongs, he called upon the Liberal party to take 
this t question up with the same zeal and spirit 
as it had taken others. The resolution also stated 
that this meeting was strongly of opinion that the 
time had arrived when this matter should be 
adopted as an integral part of the policy of the 
Liberal party. A short time had worked a won- 
derful change. It seemed that all the religious 
denominations, without exception, went in for dis- 

establishment and disendowment, and even the 
old Church itself was groaning for its freedom. 
This was the only movement that stirred the senti- 
ment of the country to its very depth, and if the 
Liberal party wanted a quick return to the Trea- 
sury bench, it must make up its mind to adopt 
into its programme perfect religious equality. 
1 cheering.) The Bishop of Manchester 
tely referred to conferences upon this subject held 

in the beginning of the winter in Wales, and sneer- 
ingly said that Wales was not Lancashire. He 
granted it. Lancashire was a noble county—a 
county which was one of the mightiest in England. 
Nevertheless, in looking at it, they were sometimes 
tempted to ask, How are the mighty fallen?“ 


Though Wales was far behind Lancashire in very 
many things, in this subject Lancashire must take 
a r Wales. (Cheers) Wales poor, 
sparsely populated, voluntary Wales—was the er 
part of the United Kingdom where there was suffi- 
cient accommodation for public worship. Were 
England to become as Wales in this, there would 
be disestablishment and disendowment within a 
month, to the great benefit both of religion and the 
Church. (Cheers.) He felt proud that his fellow- 
countrymen in England s fast to the religious 
principles of their fatherland, and, neglected as 
they had been by the Church, to find that the 
provided themselves with the means of grace in suc 
abundance in a strange land. He ventured to hope 
that they would continue to guard the holy fire of 
religious equality, and through their aid that Lan- 
cashire might again stand up and take the lead in 
this great and momentous movement. (Contiuued 
cheering. ) : 

The Rev. Davip Joux moved a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which was seconded by the Rev. 
THomas Gray and carried. 


MR. HENRY VINCENT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
On Monday evening of last week, Mr. Henry 
Vincent lectured on Disestablishment in the Sub- 
scription Rooma, Stroud, where a large and enthu- 
siastic audience was to hear him. Mr. 
Walter Stanton presided, and many prominent 


local supporters of the movement were present. 


Mr. Stanton justified his taking the chair by saying 
that he had been requested to do so by a large 
body of Nonconformiste and Liberals. He said 
that he was warmly attached to the Church, and he 
spoke in praise of the character of the clergy. He 
himself wished the Establishment were broader; 
and although the disestablishment question was 
gaining force, he still thought the Church might 
have a brilliant future as a model national Church. 
Mr. Vincent was received with thunders of ap- 
plause. His address is reported verbatim in the 
Stroud Journal, occupying several columas. Perhaps 
the best thiag we can do with it in to quote one 
or two paragraphs. First, on parties in the Church. 
I cannot make out the Broad Churchman, with his 
comprehensive view, but I say you have not only this 
branch, but you have also a Low Church—some of it 
very low indeed, running very close to the conventicle 
—so closely, as far as doctrine goes, that you do not 
exactly know the difforence between them, excepting 
that perhaps the conventicle would allow the clergyman 
to preach in its pulpit on the ground that he is a Chris- 
tian minister, while the Church will not allow the con- 
venticle preacher the same privilege because he is not a 
member of the Church of England. There is no spiri- 
tual reason why they should not fraternise, but there is 
a political reason, a legal reason, which we Dissenters 
think ought not to exist. We think there ought not to 
be avy spiritual favouritism put by law on any one 
sect of professing Christian believers. Then there is 
the High Church, with the lower round of the ladder in 
the gentlest forms of Ritualism, with the higher portion 
close upon the tiara, and all the v shades of 
opinion between, so that when I am asked about the 
hurch of England I ask, Which Church—Broad, 
High, or Low!” These divisions are born within the 
walls of the Episcopal Church, and this, I suppose, led 
a Church clergyman to say to me three or four years 
ago, No one knows better than I do that the question 
of the separation of Church and State is only a matter 
of time. I replied, I rejoice to hear you say that, 
because when I was a boy it was a matter of eternity.“ 
(Laughter.) The Church is not a matter of ecclesiastical 
externalisms. Tbe Church can exist without haviny its 
ministers in the House of Lords, Tbe Church can exist 
without closing the 8 against the people. 
(Cheers.) The Church can exist without trying to 
deprive an unhappy Methodist minister of the title 
‘reverend. (Cheers.) The truth is, when we look at 
the matter seriously we wonder what the early Christiaus 
did. I am quite sure there was no Established Church 
when Paul was preaching from one heathen state to 
another. I am quite sure you cannot put your fioger 
upon a single commandment that calls u any Chris- 
tian nation to set up any special institution of one par- 
ticular form, What would they have done when Peter 
and Paul were disputing about ritual, when Peter was 
inclined to circumcise the Gentiles, and when Paul 
resisted him face to face, contending for 2 and 
when Paul exclaimed against all pomposity and itual- 
ism, and exhorted them, ‘‘Stand fast, therefore, in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, and be not 
entangled again in the yoke of bondage.” (Cheors.) 


Next, as to the religious character of the 
State :— 


The confusion that arises in men’s minds is very 
extraordinary. They say that the fact of there being a 
National Church, sanctioned by law and created by law, 
gives to the country a certain religious character. Now 
when I was in the United States last January twelve- 
month—the fifth visit, in which I ran through the entire 
country—I was there on Thanksgiving Day, and there 
is no Established Church in the United States. It used 
to trouble me, because I met al: sorts of ministers on the 
same platform, and did not know one from another, for 
they are all called clergymen. They are all citizens of 
the same country, all Christian men, and, though there 
was no Established Church. I read the Proclamation of 
Presideut Grant to the people of the United States, in 
which, without any force of law, but by the promptings 
of his own conscience, he addressed himself to the 
American people. He called their attention to the 
ancient usages of Christians, and the example of the 
Puritan Fathers, that it was customary for them to 
assemble on special occasions and thank God for His 
boundless mercies, wherefore he, President Grant, re- 
commended—he did not command, he recommended — 
the setting apart a certain day for this purpose. I never 
saw the Congress, or House of Representatives, assemble 
without commencing the 1 by prayer, and 
there is not a country more punctilious in the obser- 
vance of ceremonies on State occasions, and 
yet there is no State Church and no intment of the 


ministers of any one church to conduct the services; 


sometimes it is one denomination and sometimes 
another, So that the assertion that the Slate is not 
religious unless the law selects some personas chur h 
and associates it with the State is entirely disproveu. 
(Hear, hear.) 
Once more on the Church property question :— 
As far as Church property goes I avow my opinion 
that everything that belongs to the Church A ten to 
the Church, and everything that does not belongs to 
somebody else. (Laughter.) A Parliamentary com- 
mittee will deal with that equitably, and the Church 
will never get the worst part of the bargain. As for 
those who tell you that if there is disertablishment and 
a large measure of disendowment the Church will no 
longer minister to the wants of the people, that is a 
bai compliment to pay the Church. 1 Believe the 
Church will stick to her work. (Hear, hear.) I havea 
better opinion of the clergy. They will say: Here weare 
by the providence of God to do our duty.“ They will 
throw themselves upon the farmers and others, who 
have never yet been large givers, and who will give 
more than ever. Giving is not a very pleasant thing 
in these days, and I have heard even of Dissenters who 
sent round for change on Saturday nights and get as 
many threepenny bits as possible (laughter) — but sti I 
there is a very large spirit of liberality. I am not 
„ of Stroud, you know, but I have heard of som: 

issenting brethren who would deceive the very elect 
at a collection. (Laughter.) They can carry a three- 

noy bit under their thumb, and drop it so close to a 
n that even the very deacon credits them with 
the half-crown, (Laugbter.) But the more you thruw 
the Church on the voluntary love of the peo;ls the 
more she flourishes, I have no fear for the Church cf 
England. There will be somo fighting first, but this 
ecclesiastical question will be settled. 


When Mr. Vincent sat down the whole audience 


was afterwards addressed by Mr. Sibree, the Rev. 
F. J. Renkin, M. A., B. Winterbotham, the Rev. 
G. Park, and the Rev. E. Baker, ending with a 
hearty vote for the chairman, | 
On Tuesday Mr. Vincent was at Gloucester 
S. Bowly in 


many leading Liberals and Liberationists. Here 
also Mr. Vincent was received with a rap · 
turous enthusiasm. His topic was, ‘Religious 
Equality,” of the progress and characteristics 
of which he gave many happy illustrations. The 
Rev. J. Bloomfeld and Dr. Bond having brietly 
addressed the meeting, Mr. Powell spoke amidst 
loud cheers, and 8 bis opinion that this 
question was one of the greatest, it it be not the 
posters, question of the age ; that it was a question 

aily progressing, and the importance of which was 
daily becoming recognised ; and the principles which 
it involved being founded on truth and justice must 
necessarily become triumphant, and when trium- 
phant must result in the welfare of the Established 
Church, and what was vastly more important, the 
welfare and propagation of true religion. 

On Wednesday Mr. Vincent addressed a 
meeting in the Corn Exchange, Cheltenham, Mr. 
Alderman Wilson presiding. The address, we are 
informed, produced a great impression, Dr 
Morton Brown moved the vote of thanks, 


MR. MCDOUGALL AT DARWEN. 


The Darwen News reports at great length a 
lecture delivered by the Rev. J. McDougall at the 
Co-operative Hall on Tuesday, under the auspices 
of three local working men’s clubs. Mr. B. Fish 
presided, and there was a capital representative 
attendance. After a brief speech from the Chair- 
man, in which he said that they must have this evil 
of Establishment removed from their midet, the 
lecturer proceeded to deal with his subject How 
the Establishment was made,” Mr. McDougall 
traced the connection of Church and State through 
the centuries. We give the following illustrations 
of his argument :— 


On referring to the Book of Church Law,” a great 
authority with the clergy, he found tha: from the year 
1216 to 1877, the number of ecclesiastical statutes passed 
was 2,714. No new division of a parish no new eccle- 
siastical district could be formed, without the authority 
and action of that distinctly Btate-created bod the 
Ecclesiastical Com missioners, which was invested with 
needful powers by Acts from 1835 to 1841. 
Quite as completely and minutely had Parliament pro- 
vided the exact forms of belief and service which l 
be accepted and used by those within the pale of the 
Establishment. There were settled by Acts of Unifor- 
mity, so-called, and it was simple nonsense fur anybody 
to pretend that a revolution was not made 300 years 
ago in these matters. The first legislative Acts of 
Eiward VI. were directed to rooting out Popery and to 
the establishing of the “ee ian Churc The 
lecturer read the Act 2nd and Edward VI., chapter 
1, declaring that the Prayer-book was drawn up with 
the aid of the Holy Ghost, and ribing certain 

unishments for those who did not accept of this 

rayer-bouk, He next read an apology made by 
Parliament on Queen Mary coming to the throne 
fur pete with the ail of the Holy Ghost, mado 
the said Prayer-bov-k; and he proceeded to argue 
that they were guilty of this hypocrisy and double 
dealing for religious services, the performance of 
religious rites aud ceremonies, and the inculcation 
of certain dogmas of belief. The ministers of this 
Church were autborised, and no other, to do these 
things by the law, this dealing on the part of the 
law-makers in order to retain their possession of 
the spoils of the Catholic Church in the days of 
Henry VIII. aud Edward VI. Mary had but a short 
reign, and when Elizabeth came to the throne, these 
law-makers were ready to be sorry again for having 
said that they were sorry for having made, with the 
aid of the Holy Ghost, the Prayer-Book, and laws to 
compel the people to |believe in it. Having re 
viewed the changeability of the Parliaments of those 


reigns, be proceeded in sarcastic strain to show tho 
readiness with which the bishops and priests agreed to 


rose and cheered him to the echo. The meeting 
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become Protestants so that they might continue to 
State y. He next quoted the 

of Uniformity of es II., mak these 

and showed that the Act was merely a an- 

of the 2nd and 3rd Edward VI., and further 

by the 5th Anne, c. 5, All this legislation 

out without the Church being consulted ; 

and if further proof were needed of the supremacy of 
8 and of its consciousness ot power over 
the Esta ment, it was to be found in the fate of 
the who resisted. If it was asked whether 
Convoca had nothing to do with these matters, he 
replied that Convocation would have handed tbe nation 
over, bound her hard and foot, to the fetters of 
ism, before this drastic action of Henry VIII. ; 

t notwithstanding their unpatriotic policy, both 
and Parliament treated them with respect, con 


sulted them in ecclesiastical matters, and took their 
advice. 


The Church property question was well placed in 
this connection :— 


In this national assignment of land lay the very pith 
and marrow of the subject of ecclesiastical property, 
whatever its fsha pe, the history of which was not the 
history of gifts to a Church or Church body distinct 
from the State, but of contributions in aid of a National 
Church Establishment. Were it not for the persistent 
miasrepresentations of Church defence writers and 
speakers, there would be no need of insisting upon tLis, 
as from the very earliest period the control and govern- 
ment of the Establishment had rested with the State, 
It was impossible to doubt this for a moment, for bun- 
dreds of Acts had been passed dealing with the so-called 
pre y of the Church. Another popular notion might 

e here exploded, namely, that the Church as a body, 
or rgy individually, could be owner or owrers of 
the property out of which they were maintained. Ino 
o ntradiction of this view the opinion of Sir R. Phillimore 
was quoted, after which the lecturer said the Bishop of 
Manchester aamitted that the clergy were holders in 
trust of property,” but bolders in trust were not, and 
could not be, owners. The Times, in a leader on June 
30, 1868, written during the debate on the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, said, ‘‘ The property which is 
loosely called the property of the Church, is, and 
always bas been, the property of the nation. It has 
been set apart at different times, and by an innumerable 
series of Acts, for certain religious uses, but these uses 
have always remained under the control of the nation, 
which has 22 exercised its right of remodelling 
them. ‘The truth is that the State, being desirous of 
t ulfilling certain objects, adopts as to the less important 

of them the policy of voting annual sums for their sup- 
port; as to others, such for example au the salaries of 
the ju it charges them once for all on the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and as to a third (the stipends of the 
, clergy). it sets — glebes, tithe rent- charges, and 
such like, for their sustenance.” Tv that statement he 
knew of no possible contradiction which could stand. 


In conclusion, said Mr. McDougall :— 


The political institution created by a Parliament 
can never be the body which the Author of Chris- 
tianity pleases to enter and use in this new dispensa- 
tion of His spirit. Ruled inwardly and outwardly— 
in conscience and even in the visibie life — by State laws, 
it can never yield itself implicitly to the laws of Christ 
and the ideas of His Gospel. By perpetuating this 
State-institution of religion, men defeat even their own 
professed religious objects; certainly they defeat the 

rand fundamental object for which the Church can 

said to exist—securing for Cod the full, willing, 
complete, enthusiastic sarrender of the heart. By suc 
means, men may multiply organisations, and priests 
and fo and ceremonies ; but they can never foun 
and sus a true Church of the living God. They 
may build a hierarchy and enrich the members of it; 
but they will do little or nothing to build up that in- 
visible temple of the Eternal, the materials of which 
are the redeemed nations of men, constrained by 
Divine love and fortified by Divine e. No, that 
mightiest of all factors in modern civilisation, the true 
Church of Christ, is a supernatural creation. That 
meanest of all religious agencies of this and past days 
. «=the State establishment—is, as I have proved, the 
poets incipient, ever changing creature of men’s selfish, 
igoted and unspiritual wills, expressed in Acts of 
Parliament. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. B. Fish and Mr. Leach afterwards ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


HALEsoweENn. —In the Halesowen Ragged School, 
on Monday, 26th March, a large company listened 
with much interest to Mr. J. H. Gordon on Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment.” The greatest 
order prevailed throughout, and at the close a reso- 
lution approving of the 8 and action of the 
society was . o gentlemen were also 
el to the triennial conference. 
Turner occupied the chair. 

BurRTON-ON-TRENT.—On Tuesday, 27th March, a 
public meetiag was held in St. George’s Hall, Mr. 
Uouncillor G. Johnson, of Derby, presiding. The 
deputation consisted of the Rev. W. F. Clarkson, 
B.A., of Lincoln, Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Haatings. 
The local Church Defenders, inclusive of the senior 
— from three Church schools in the town (all 

drilled), were reinforced by the curate of 
Dawley, Salop. Much interruption of the deputa- 
tion occurred. A Midland Railway porter (No. 402), 
strong in lung from long practice in shuutiog, was 
loudly applauded by his brother rowdies, After 
the speeches of the deputation, the Rev. R. Chew, 
ex-president of the United Methodist Free Church 
Conference, moved, and Rev. J. T. Owens seconded, 
a resolution in support of religious equality.” To 
this an amendment was moved by the Rev. R. S. 
Turner, the new curate of Trinity Church, and 
seconded by the above-named curate of Dawley. 
The noise and confusion became so that it 
was found impossible to restore order, and the 
meeting dissolved with three cheers for the Libera- 
tion Society, the gas in the meantime being turned 
off by Mr. Hastings’s request. 


Mr. F. J. 


CoRNHOLME, NEAR TopMoRDEN.—On Wednesday 
evening Mr. Gordon lectured in the Methodist 
Free Church here, the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son, presiding. Attentive hearing ; several friends 
being present from a distance. No opposition. 
Hearty votes of thanks. 

BurnLEY.—On Thursday evening, although 80 
near Easter, and people setting eff holiday-making, 
Mr. Gordon lectured in the Mechanics’ Hall, 
Bromley, the Rev. Mr. Boyden in the chair. 
Despite a tremendous downpour of rain, a large 
audience gathered together. There were rome few 
questions. Friends were present from miles 
around. 

WELLINGTON, SALor.— This town has of late 
received considerable attention. A month ago the 
Rev. W. Dorling lectured on ‘‘ Religious Equality.” 
The valiant Rev. E. Whitehouse, curate of Dawley, 
with a disorderly rabble at his back, opposed Mr. 
Dorling, and a delivered a lecture in 
reply. Friends in eo pressed for further 
service, and the Rev. C. Williame, of Accrington, 
was secured for Wednesday evening, March 28. 
J. C. Hyatt, Esq., an Episcopalian, kindly took 
the chair, and in an appropriate address asked a 
patient hearing for the lecturer, and promised ‘‘ the 
other side” an opportunity for speech afterwards. 
Amidst great confusion from the Churchy ” por- 
tion of the largest meeting we have had in this 
town, Mr. Williams contended that there was no 
analogy, as alleged by Mr. Whitehouse, between 
revolution and the efforts now being made 
constitutionally to liberate religion from State 

tronage and control. He spoke of religious equa- 

ity as the citizen right of every loyal man, aud 
from eminent authorities gave proof that the State 
had devoted property to the uses of the Church. 
The Rev. E. Whitehouse then spoke forty-five 
minutes, giving expression to mere platitudes not 
unmixed with the usual amount of egotism. Upon 
Mr. Williams rising to reply, there was a repetition 
of what usually occurs after a Church defender has 
had full and fair play, viz., Kentish fire, howling, 
whistling, * &c., &c., led on by several 
clergymen and the tag · rag and bob-tail followers 
of the Curate of Dawley.” Amidst indescribable 
noise and clamour the meeting dispersed, after 
which the public streets witnessed further ebulli- 


tions of well-organised ‘‘ Church defence rowdyism 
rampant,” 


OTHER. MEETINGS. 


Drat.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Fisher gave 
a lecture in the Park-street Room on The Hatcham 
Case Examined.” The Rev. J. Bartram occupied 
the chair, and there was an excellent attendance, 
The lecture was very well received throughout, 
Hearty votes were given to both lecturer and chair- 
man. 

CHATTERIS.—On Wednesday evening, March 28, 
a lecture was delivered by the Rev. J. H. Lummis, 
of Wisbeach, in the Corn rg the subject 
being The Counter. Reformation Movement in the 
Church Establishment. The Rev. E. Griffith pre- 
sided. There was no opposition. 

Overton.—The Rev. 8. S. Reaney, of Reading, 
lectared in the Congregational Chapel on March 26. 
In spite of clerical influence a good and interesting 
meeting was secured. : 

FaREHAM.—An able lecture was delivered in 
the Institution Hall, on Tuesday evening, on Mr. 
Tooth and his Church,” by the Rev. G. 8. Reaney, of 
Reading. Mr. E. A. Barling took the chair. he 
Rev. J. Barnes proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer and the chairman, which was agreed to. 

Rypg.—On Wednesday evening, at the Victoria 
Rooms, the Rev. G. S. Reaney, of Reading, lectured 
on ‘' Disestablishment, and Mr. Tooth and his 
church.” The chair was taken by Mr. W. Miller, 
and there was a good attendance. At the conclu- 
sion cf the lecture a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the rev. gentleman. 

KrrkByY LonspaLx. — The Rev. J. Browne lec- 
tured here last Monday, Mr. J. F. Alexander in the 
chair. Both chairman and lecturer acquitted them- 
selves well, and were well listened to, excepting by 
some excited persons, the Kendal Times stating 
that there were frequent interruptions from the 
inebriates.” Mr. Reed, of the Church Defence 
Institution, was present, and there followed an 
elaborate series of inquiries addressed to Mr. Browne, 
the questions and answers filling two columns 
of the local paper. Mr. Browne showed great 
readiness in replying. An amendment against dis- 


establishment was carried at the close. 


LECTURES IN DORSETSHIRE.—The Rev. T. Neave, 
who recently held five meetings in this neighbour- 
hood, last week lectured at Maiden Newton on 
Monday, where the Rev. G. R. Miall presided ; on 
Tuesday at Broadstone, Mr. Waterman in the chair; 
on Wednesday at Blandford, the Rev. B. Gray in 
the chair; on Thureday at Sturminster. In the 
previous week Mr. Neave lectured at Beaminster 
and Broad winsor. 

STRANRAER.—A public meeting in favour of dis- 
establishment and disendowment was held here on 
Monday eveniog in the West U.P. Church. The 
meeting was large and influential. Among those 

resent were the Rev. Meesrs. Hogarth and Muir- 

ead, U.P. Church; and the Rev. Mr. Charles, 
Free Church, Stranraer ; the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Free 
Church, Glenluce ; the Rev. W. Armstrong, Free 
Church, Kirkcolm ; the Rev. G. Sherwood, Free 
Church, Sheuchan ; and the Rev. John Jamieson, 
Free Church, Cairnryan. The meeting was 
addressed at considerable length by the Rev. Dr. 
Hutton, of Paisley, and the Rev. Mr. Oliver, 


| Glasgow, who both argued for the severance of the 


Kirk’s connection with the State, on the ground 
that this connection had invariably proved detri- 
mental to the interests of the Church, involved the 
grossest injustice, and was glaringly inconsistent 
with the — provision for the Church's 
maintenance and extension. The speeches of the 
rev. gentlemen were warmly applauded; and, on 
the motion of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, a resolution 
approving of disestablishment was carried unani- 
mously. 

Ayrk FREE PRESBYTERY—DISESTABLISHMENT, — 
The Free Presbytery of Ayr met at Ayr on Tues- 
day, the Rev. Mr. Hutcheson moderator. The Rev. 
Mr. Richardson, Dailly, moved that an overture be 
submitted to the General Assembly, asking them to 
use all means to secure disestablishment. The Rev. 
Mr. Porteous, Ballantrae, seconded. The Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, New Cumnock, moved that the overture 
be not approved of. He commented on the state - 
ments in the overture, and asked were they facts 
because the favourers of them were ministers? No 
N would contradict the national poet when he 
said— 3 

Even ministera they hae been kented 

A rousing whid at times to vend. 
(Cries of Order.“) He denied that the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland remained, as the over- 
ture asserted, in constitutional principle the same 
as when in 1843 the Free Church left it. (Cries of 
“It is.“) It had been his (Mr. Anderson’s) ever- 
growing conviction that their only safe position was 
to stand upon their old ground, looking askance 
neither at the Church of the Establishment nor at 
the Church of the Erskines, but cultivating with 
both friendly relations. The amendment was not 
seconded, and it was to transmit the over- 
ture. Mr. Anderson entered his dissent. It was 
agreed to petition Parliament in favour of the 
Church-rates Bill and the Proclamation of Banns 
Bill, and against the Prison Ministers Bill. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Mr. Fisher lectured on Monday 
night of last week in the Albion-street Schoolroom, 
on Ritualism: what it is, and how to deal with 
it.“ Mr. Groom presided. There was a large 
attendance of both Churchmen and Dissenters, the 
room being quite full. The lecture was well heard 
throughout, the behaviour of the Churchmen being 
in marked contrast to what it was at the meeting 
addressed by Mr. Fisher a few weeks before. 
There was an orderly discussion, but the opponents 
were quite unable to make progress, A unanimous 
vote of thanks to the lecturer brought a very excel - 
lent meeting to a close. 

CMALK Farm.—On Thursday, March 29, Mr. 
Kearley lectured in the schoolroom of the Baptist 
Chapel here, the Rev. E. Leach in the chair. It 
was a bad night, and the audience was small, but 
the feeling was very hearty, and there was some 
good speaking after the lecture, which was very 
well received. 

% DISESTABLISHMENT: WHAT IT MEANS AND 
Wuat it Doxs not Mgan.”—On Monday week 
Mr. Herbert V. Wigg, at the invitation of the 
members of the Bible-class, lectured on the above 
subject in the Adelphi Chapel, Hackney-road. The 
Rev. J. H. Snell opened the meeting. The body 

filled with young men and 
imated discussion ensued, A 


meeting. 


It is thought unlikely that Lord Penzance will 
sit in the Bodington Ritual case, which is expected 
to be tried in about a fortnight’s time. 


The Bishop of „ is so entirely unable to 
compass the work of his diocese, and has not re- 
gained strength since the operation he underwent, 
that he is ordered to leave England at once for 
several months; and some believe that he may be 
shortly compelled to retire on a pension. 

We understand (the John Bull says) that all 
danger of a prosecution of the rector of St. Ethel- 
burga, under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
is averted, Mr. Rodwell having decided to make 
various alterations in the mode of conducting the 
services at that church. ! 

THE CLERGY AND THE VALUATION BILL —At a 
large meeting of the inhabitants of Cottenham on 
Thursday night, Mr. John Todd presiding, it was 
resolved to petition against the 84h clause of the 
Valuation Bill, which exempts curates’ salaries 
from being rated. It was said that a farmer had 
as much right to deduct his bailiffs salary as the 
clergyman his curate’s salary. 

RITUALIst MovemMEeNnTs.—The Church Review 
says that it is in contemplation to hold meetings 
systematically all over the country for the purpose 
of promoting the repeal of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, the petition fur which has already 
received a very large number of signatures. The 
Church Times hears that a declaration and protest 
of the clergy ‘‘against the unconstitutional attempt 
of the Judicial Committee to repeal the Ornaments’ 
Rubric, and to subvert the principle upon which 
the Reformation of the Church of England is 
based,” is being very largely signed. 

Tux Paracy.—The Roman correspondent of the 
Daily. News says that preparations for the Conclave 
are proceeding with as wuch energy as though the 
Pope’s death were a matter of days. Meanwhile 
the Vatican organs represent that the health of 
Pius IX is as satiafactory as possible; and, to lull 
misgivings, make an imposing parade of the arrange- 
ments for his approaching Episcopal Jubilee. 
The Roman Curia has addressed a circular to all the 
German bishops, . a moderate 
attitude towards the regulations of the Government. 
It is also preparing a series of questions for the 
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German bishops, the answers to which will deter- 
mine how far a modus vivendi can be arranged be- 
tween the Government and the Holy See. | 

Sr. James’s, Hatcuam, bai a visit from its 
Bishop on Friday. His episcopal lordship of 
Rochester has hitherto held aloof, but he preached 
the sermon on Friday . There was a good 
congregation, which did not fail to notice that the 
bishop’s sermon case was embellished with a large 
illuminated cross, which he rather ostentatiously 
displayed as if ia token that he was not the de- 
stroyer which Mr. Tooth’s friends imagined him to 
be. The sermon itself was simply an ordinary dis- 
course on the great subject of the day. But the re- 
calcitrant churchwardens never came near the 
church. They have so far condescended to co- 
operate with the ‘‘schismatics’” who hold the 
church against Mr. Tooth, as to sign the placard 
offering £10 reward for the discovery of the Vandal 
who blackened the pictures upon the altar screen. 

CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS IN THE UNIVERSITIES. — 
One by one the colleges are speaking out with refer- 
ence to the Universities Bill now before Parliament. 
Several of the Oxford colleges have petitioned for 
great reforms, one of them, Oriel, praying for the 
abolition of the clerical test. University College 
has now followed suit, ani petitioned that after 
adequate provision for religious instruction and the 
due performance of the chapel services has been 
made from among the governing body, all clerical 
distinctions should be abolished by the bill.“ 
Brasenose College has petitioned that Clause 18 of 
the Universities Bill shall be so altered as to 
secure that the proportion of fellowships, for the 
holding of which the entering into holy orders will 
be a condition to the whole number of fellowships, 
shall not be increased in any case by the operation 
of the bill.” 

EccLEsIAsTICAL GRANTS IN British GUIANA.— 
The following is an extract from the Royal Gazette 
(Demerara) of Feb. 8, 1877 :—“ The Court of Policy 
met to-day at about half-past twelve, and sat with 
closed doors till a quarter to two. There were 

resent the Governor, the Government-Secretary, 
the Attorney-General and the Auditor-General, of 
the official section of the court, andthe Honourables 
Robert Smith, William Russell, and H. T. Garnett, 
of the elective section. A statement of the expen- 
diture of the grant of 1, 458“ 6s. 8d. made by the 
combined courts to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society for the year 1876, forwarded by the super- 
intendent of the mission, was paid over. There was 
also submitted a statement of the manner ia which 
it was proposed to expend the rate for the present 
year, Similar statements by Bishop Etheridge, of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the nt bein 
2,500/., and the Rev. J. K. S. McFarlane, of the 
Con tional Dissenters, the grant being 50l0., 
were paid over.” 

FatHerR HyacintHe.—Father Hyacinthe’s lec- 
tures will be delivered at the ee d’Hiver, 
Paris, on the 15th of April and two following Sun- 
days, the subjects being ‘**Regard for Truth, 
10 83 of the Family, and ‘‘ The Moral Crisis.“ 
Justly resenting some of the reflections passed on 
him at the recent trial by M. Betolaud, advocate 
for the Montalembert family, Father Hyacinthe 
has addressed him a letter, in which he says :— 
„A man is not an apostate for acting according to 
his conscience, nor of abandoned morals for marry- 
ing. These are my two crimes—the only ones with 
which it has been possible to reproach me, and I 
am not disposed to do penance for them. ha gs 
as in 1869, I refuse to acknowledge publicly the 
Pope’s infallibility and omnipotence, in which I 
do not believe privately. To-day, as in 1872, I 
affirm the inalienable right of every man and every 
Coristian to a public, honest, and sacred marriage.’ 

THE PRIMATE AND BisHop BEcCKLES.—The Arch - 
bishop of Canterbury, writing to the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, says :—‘‘ I hope you will state to the 
Primus and the other bishops of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church, that in no way, directly or indirectly, 
have I given any countenance to Bishop Beckles’ 

in reference to the episcopal congregations 
which stand aloof from communion with the bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. It is my opinion 
that, especially since the changes restraining the 
use of what is commonly called the Scottish com- 
munion office, there is no reasonable ground why 
the congregations in question should not be united 
with your body, and I had been ia hopes that recent 
events were tending to put an end to a division 
which naturally weakens the legitimate influence of 
the Scottish Episcopate, and gives an impression of 
differences in doctrine existing among Scottish 
iscopalians inconsistent with hearty unity of 
action. I believe that such differences are not 
greater than must naturally be expected in every 
community among intelligent religious men who 
claim the liberty of thinkiug for themselves.” 

THe Roman CArHo.tic ATTEMPTS ON THE IRISH 
Cuurcu Surptus —The Dublin correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette writes :—‘‘ The Dublin town 
council held a meeting on Thursday on the Uuiver - 
sity Education question and Mr. Butt’s bill, when 
tbere were present the whole body of the Roman 
Catholic and extreme Liberal members. After a 
discussion; a resolution was carried in favour of an 
endowment of the Catholic University out of the 
Irish Church Surplus Fund. Their petition on the 
subject they propose to present at the bar of the 
House of Commons. There was only one Conserva- 
tive member who took part in the debate, and he 
voted against the motions. The principal speakers 
for the resolution were Messrs. Gray, M‘Swiney, 


Dawson (a former student in the Catholic Univer- bie respectin 
sity), Fry, and Campbell, Alderman Harris, a Jew | said matters, Mr, Kirby, 


member, was in favour of a charter, but strictly 
guarded himself against the proposal for an endow- 
ment. The Conservative member present, Mr. 
Tickell, dissented from the various resolutions 
when put. The absence of the rest of the Conser- 
vative party was probably intended as a protest 
against the proceedings. ” 

Tue INcREASE OF THE Episcopate.—The follow- 
ing is a statement of what has been the result of 
the report put forth last July by the committee of 
the Additional Home Bishoprics Eadowment Fund. 
It recommended, it will be remembered, the erec- 
tion of six new sees, in addition to the bishoprics 
of Truro and St. Albans, which were then in the 
course of being founded. The following steps have 
actually been taken to carry out this scheme :—1l. 
In Liverpool the sum of 50,000/. has been already 

aranteed towards the sub-division of the see of 
Chester, the bishop of the diocese cordially support- 
ing the movement, but on the distinct understand- 
ing that the ancient bishopric of Sodor and Man 
should not be merged. 2. A diocese of Wakefield 
is contemplated to relieve the pressure of the 
immense population in the great woollen manufac- 
ture towns, which must be heavily felt by the occu- 
pants of the sees of Ripon and York. 3. The dioceses 
of Lichfield and Lincoln are to be relieved by the 
erection of a see for Nottingham and Derbyshire, 
having Southwell Minster as its cathedral. Impor- 
tant meetings have been lately held to promote 
this object, and a large sum of money is already 
raised. It is felt that by this scheme the principle 
of going by county boundaries is preserved, although 
two are joined in one diocese. Later on an effort 
may be made to erect a separate see for each county, 
but certainly at the present time this is the only 
practical scheme, and, as the two counties are 
already so closely allied in business and other 
matters, their conjunction in one diocese seems 
natural. 4. Some preliminary measures have been 
taken with regard to the see of Worcester. It is 
thought that Warwickshire with Birmingham, and 
Worcestershire with a portion of the Black Coun- 
try, should each form a separate diocese. 5. A very 
active effort is being made to restore the ancient see 
of Bristol, and a sum of §,000/. has been alread 
promised in the city of Bristol alone towards this 
object. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has 
expressed his willingness to surrender 500/. a year 
from the income of the see, if the division takes 

lace, towards the endowment of the diocese of 

ristol. 6. The Bishop of Durham has expressed 
his willingness to give up 1,500/. a year towards 
the erection of a separate see for Northumberland, 
and he has given this as the subject for discussion 
to all the rural deaneries in the diocese. 


RITUALISM IN THE DI0cESE OF PETERBOROUGH. 
—The Bishop of Peterborough has, the Guardian 
says, had a representation made to him by Mr. 
Kirby, churchwarden of Weedon Beck, North- 
amptonshire, and two other parishioners, against 
the vicar, the Rev. A. H. Winter, for the following 
and other innovations :— 

1. The placing on the communion-table, without first 
obtaining a faculty, and without the consent of the 
churchwardens and parishioners, a ledge of wood 
covered with cloth, and placing thereon a cross and two 
candlesticks and two vases. 2 Standing at the west 
side of the table, with his back to the congregation in 
reading the Lord’s Prayer at the commencement of 
the communion service. 3. Kneeling at the Collect for 
the Queen with his back to the people. 4. Removing 
of the school children from a place where they were 
seated by the churchwardens, to another place in the 
church, contrary to the churchwardens’ wishes, and 
whose authority in this matter is entirely ignored. 
Bishop Magee has decided that proceedings shall 
not be taken thereon for the following reasons :— 
1. Because several of the matters complained of are 
stated by the incumbent to have been reformed or 
discontinued by him: that is to say, the use of 
crosses and flowers in vases on the communion-table 
or the retable, as complained of, and the use of a 
piece of lace or embroidery upon the communion- 
table during the communion service, as complained 
of. The incumbent has further undertaken to 
reform the alteration of the stuffing of the knowing 
cushions, as complained of. 2. Because the sever 
ornaments alleged to have been placed upon the 
commupion-table are not ‘‘decorations forbidden 
by law,” and because the same are such ornaments 
or decorations as are frequently introduced and 
used witbout a faculty, and it might reasonably be 
expected that a faculty, if applied for, would issve 
for the allowance or confirmation of the same as a 
matter of course. 3. Because the charge contained 
in the fourth paragraph is too vague to be made the 
subject of a proceeding under the said Act, and 
further, having regard to the reason next herein- 
after ——— § ought not to be proceeded with. 
4. Because the subject of the position of the mini- 
ster during the communion service, and especially 
during the prayer of consecration, has been 
declared by judicial authority to be the 
tubject of ‘conflicting decisions, and there 
is reason to believe that the law on the above 
subject will shortly be brought under the consi- 
deration of the Final Court of Appeal, and will be 
— cow A aud — it is nn Ye Pp “4 
expedient that, pending such ap to such court, 
the question pA tery be — taised before the 
court of first instance. 6. Because none of the 
matters containdd in the representations were such 
as, in the bishop’s opinion, were necessary or de- 
sirable to be made the subject of adjudication or 
monition under the said Act, and the incumbent 
had declared himself ready and willing to obey the 
bisbop's directions each and all of the 


— 


fied, and says :—‘‘ The parishioners who are acti 
with me are determined that the matter shall 
rest here; and we are being advised as to our 
further proceedings. While we live we shall use 
our utmost endeavours, by all legal means, and by 
every influence we can bring to bear, in spite, too, 
of bishop and vicar, to have our oommunion- table 
restored to the condition it was in when Mr. Winter 
came to this parish, and which was, according to 
the judgment of Her Majesty in Council, that of 
the Church of the Reformation, instead of allowing 
it to remain, in their lordships’ language, with the 
additions of a super-altar, candlesticks and vases, 
of the Church of Rome.” 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
Union ON THE CLAIMS OF THK ANGLICAN 
Cuurcn.—A few days ago the Hon. C. L. Wood 
delivered a lecture at the Royal Public Rooms, 
Exeter, on St. Thomas & Becket.” There was a 
crowded audience, presided over by the Earl of 
Devon. Towards the close of his lecture, Mr. 
Wood, who greatly eulogised the subject of his 
address, made the following remarks :— 


It will be said finally that it is a duty of Divine obli- 
gation to obey the civil power in whatever it may 
order, whether it be against the law uf the Church or 
not, so long as the matter in question is not one 
directly commanded or forbidden by the law of God. 
I reply 4K stg % Do we believe that God has 
founded a kingdom with a King ruling and governing 
that kingdom through an executive whom He has 
himself commissioned—a kingdom complete in itself, 
and so distinct from all earthly power that no human 
authority has a right to interfere in its concerns!“ 
eee) Assurediy we believe it, just as we 
believe that no foreign prince has a right to interfere 
with the Queen’s Government. But then what is 
the consequence! Why, that loyalty to our K 
and obedience to His Guvernwent forbid us to admit 
that in matters relating to His kingdom there can be 
any duty to yield obedience to any but his represen- 
tatives. The powers that be are indeed ordained of 
God, but the State is not the only power that exists 
by God's ordinance. The Church of God exists by 

is decree, and within her own sphere can admit no 
rival claim to the obedience of her children. It will be 
urged, I know, that the dangers from a collision with 
the State are so great, the consequences of disestablish- 
ment so serious, so much that is valuable will still 
remain even if the point now in dispute have to be su-- 
rendered, that it is madness not to submit: such was 
the advice tendered more than once to St. Thomas by 
the bishops at Northampton and elsewhere, when the 
besought him to yield to save the Church, himeelf, po | 
them, from the consequences of the King's wrath. The 
usages to which he was asked to consent were not, 
they u , 80 absolutely intolerable ; they were not 30 
very different to the customs previous Kings bad 
exacted from the clergy. Surely it would be better 
to compromise the matter, in the hope that — 
might not turn out so ig after all! We are all 
familiar with such language. The matters in dispute, we 
are told, are unimportant. The Privy Council does not 
profess to decide doctrine—it claims nothing but a mere 
power of — gh oy Why ruin the Church, and 
involve yourself and us in all sorts of trouble for the 
mere externals of religion, matters which do not signify 
so very much after all? To all such arguments 
we can only reply in the words of St. Thomas to the 
Bishop of Poictiers and another, when they spoke of 
the downfall of the Church if he did not accede to 
Henry's terms—‘‘ Brother, have a care lest thou bring 
the Church to a downfall; I, by God's favour, never 
shall. It is not by expediency, or by schemes, however 
wise, that the Church is to be governed, but by justice 
and truth.” (Cheers.) It is not that we underrate the 
evils of disestablishment. We are keenly alive to them. 
We would make many sacrifices to avoid a eoftision be- 
tveen the Church and State in England. 
alternative is forced upon us, 
the words of Mr. Kebie, 
and visible external advantages, we believe there is only 
one rule that can safely be followed, and that is to leave 
the Establishment, as a great tewporal blessiog, iu the 
bands of Him who knows whether we sball improve or 


abuse it; but that our fears, our jealousies, our ors, 
our efforts, should be mainly, not to say exclusively, 
directed to the preservation and well-being of the 


Church Catholic among us, as such; that we may restore 
what is gone to decay, an strengthen the things which 
remain and are ready to dle; lest our work be found at 
last wilfully imperfect before our God.“ It is because 
St. Thomas discerned this great truth, and lived and 
died for its vindication, that he has won the love and 
deserves the veneration of Churchmen. 


A London florist states that he year im 
from Germary 6,000 clumps of lily of the valley, 
and that in addition to these he uses several 
thousand single-flowering crowns. The average 
weight of his importations is something like four 
tons. 

Goop Fripay.—Most of the London churches 
were crowded on Friday at the various special ser- 
vices which were held. What is known as the 
service of the threc hours” has been this 
year introduced in many churches the clergy 
of which are not Ritualists or even very pro- 
nounced High-Churchmen. It was observed at St. 
Peter's, Eaton-square (Mr. Wilkinson's church), 
and at the parish church of Kensington (Mr. Mac- 
Jagan officiating). That portion of the ers 
who regard the day as a holiday had the benefit of 
exceedingly fine weather, and all the places of 
resort around the metropolis were thronged with 
boliday-makers. Nearly all the railway companies 
ran cheap excursion trains, one train on the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, from 
London e to Portemoutb, started with between 
600 and 700 passengers. At the Lillie Bridge 
Grounds about 8,000 assembled to witness 
the annual sports of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland W Society ; and at the Crystal 


owever, is not satia- 


Palace the total number of visitors was 26,236, 
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BRIDGWATER.—Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of 
the London School Board, on Thursday afternoon 
laid the foundation-stone of new Sunday-schools at 
Bridgwater, in connection with the Congregational 
Church there. Sir Charles congratulated his hearers 
upon the spread of the principles of religious 
liberty. He hoped they would all hold fast to tne 
word Protestant,” and that they would continue 
to protest, not only against the assumption of the 
Church of Rome, but also against the existence of 
a State Establishment. Civil power had nothing 
to do with a man’s religion, and it was not properly 
within the province of acivil magistrate to interfere 
with a man’s conscience in the matter of faith. 

Sunpay School Conrerence.—The twenty-tirst 
annual conference of the representatives of the 
Suuday-schools of Yorkshire was held on Good 
Friday at Keighley. The proceedings in the fore- 
noon consisted of a discussion upon a paper read by 
the Rev. H. T. Robjohns, Hull, upon the best means 
of conserving the spiritual results of Sunday-school 
teaching. In the afternoon, the subject introduced 
for discussion by Mr. Groser, a deputation from the 
London Sunday School Union, was that of obstacles 
to the spiritual success of Sunday-schvol teaching. 
A publio meeting was held in the evening, presided 
over by Mr, Edward Crossley, President of the 
Yorkshire Association of Sunday Schools, 

Hastinas. —- The church in Robertson-street 
Chapel, Hastings, is engaged in erecting, at the cost 
of £5,000, a building, to consist of a central room 
with galleries, together with twenty-four separate 
class-rooms, for increased accommodation for Sun- 
day-school, Young Men’s Christian Union, Working 
Men's Meeting, Ko. At the services in connection 
with laying the memorial-stone, three sermons were 
reached on the 18th and 20th, by Rev. R. W. 

ale, M. A., of Birmingham. The stone was laid 
by the Rev. James Griffin (former pastor of the 
church) ; and the Rev. Charles New (pastor), Andrew 
Reed, B. A., C. R. Howell, W. Porter, and others 
took part in the engagements. The collections at 
these services amounted to about £325, 

APPRENTICESHIP Soctkty.—The half-yearly elec- 
tion meeting of the Society for Assisting to Ap- 
rentice the Children of Dissenting Ministers was 

eld at the Memorial Hail, Farringdon-street, on 
Tuesday, March 27, 1877. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. I. Vale Mummery, F. R. A. S. The Rev. 
W. S. H. Fielden opened the meeting with prayer. 
After a few judicious remarks by the president, the 
minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The poll was opened at twelve, and closed at one 
o’clock, when the eight candidates at the head of 
the list, whose names were given in our last 
number, were declared duly elected to the benefits 
of the society. The honurary secretary made re- 
ference to the increased interest felt in the opera- 
tions of the socicty, as shown by the unusually 
large number of votes polled at this election. With 
a few observations from the chairman, the meeting 
was closed with prayer. 

Zion CHAPEL, East GRINSTEAD, Sussex.— The 
Rev. E. E. Long, having resigned the pastorate of 
Zion Chapel, East Grinstead, after a successful 
ministry of near] - years, a farewell meeting 
was held on Wednesday, March 28. After tea, to 
which about 100 sat down, a public and largely- 
attended meeting was held, at which Mr. Henry 
Fowle, of Redhill, presided. A testimonial, con- 
sisting of a purse of sovereigns, to which an illu- 
minated engrossed address is to be added, was 
presented to the pastor, besides an elegant writing - 
case from the Sunday-school children, and a hand- 
some marble timepiece, suitably engraved, from 
the teachers, Addresses, expressive of high 2 
regard and esteem, were delivered by the Revs. T. 
Brantom (of the Moat Church), and H. T. Grigg, 
and by Messrs. Fowle, Cramp, Jenks, and Vince, 
all the proceedings being very interesting and 
deeply impressive. 

DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.—On Good 
Friday, March 30, the members of the Baptist 
Church, Highgate, celebrated their 68th anniver- 
sary, two sermons being preached during the day, 
— a 1 eld in the afternoon. In 
the morning the Rev. J. P. Chown, of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, preached to a crowded ag Yt gone taking 
for his text the 4th verse of the 23rd psalm. At 
the close of the service, the Rev. J. H. Barnard, the 
pastor of the church, remarked that he had now 
entered upon the fifteenth year of his ministry 
amongst them, and took the 2 of acknow- 
ledging the great kindness and encouragement he 
hak teal from his brethren in the ministry of 
all denominations, who had been always ready to 
assist him and show their sympathy with the 
Church on these anniversary occasions. In the 
afternoon a large number of members and friends 
sat down to an excellent tea, aud in the evening 
a sermon, founded upon Acts xii. 1—17, was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Culross, of Highbury, the 
chapel being well filled. The collections were good, 
and the occasion was felt to be ove for much con- 
gratulation and praise. 

Tue Rev. G. 
teen years the honoured pastor of the church at 
F rancis-road, — gape irmingham, has felt it 
his duty to avcept the unanimous call of the church 
at Belgrave Chapel, Torquay. On Sunday, March 
18, he preached his farewell sermons to crowded 
congregations. During his ministry the church at 
Francis-road, of which he was the first pastor, has 

rown in numbers, strength, and influeoce, and 
2 long been one of the most influential churches 


the abiding memorials and proofs, 


JoHNson, who has been for eigh- | 


in the neighbourhood. Mr. Johnson was secretary 
of the W:.rwickshire ional Union, and 
the following resolution, in reference to his ap- 
proaching departure, was adopted at a meeting 
of the union on March 26 :—‘‘ The members of the 
union would place on record their sense of the 
great loss they will suffer by the removal of Mr. 
Johnson. They call to mind the important services 
rendered by him in the origination and establish- 
ment of the union in the year 1859 ; and the deep 
earnestness, untiring devotedness, unfailing dis- 
cretion, geniality, sympathy, and business talent 
with which its affairs have ever since been con- 
ducted by him. They venture to assure their 
friend, now present in his official capacity for the 
last time, of the profound esteem and affectionate 
regard which all the members of the union have 
been led to cherish towards him; and to state that 
no lapse of time or distance of separation will cause 
them to forget the debt of obligation under which 
they feel they are placed by labours the full value 
of which no words can express. The degree of 
prosperity and usefulness to which this union bas 
attained, and the ardent affection cherished toward 
Mr. Johnson in the hearts of its members, will be 
ublic and 
private, of the value and efficiency of those ser- 
vices,” 


Correspondence. 
— — 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir, —Mr. Dawson Burns’s interpretation of that 
part of the article on Mr. Chamberlain’s motion 
which relates to the probable combination which 
would take place under the Permissive Bill between 
the discontented portion of the public and the 
liquur-traders. if not absolutely included by the 
context, is so by fair inference from the driftfof the 
argument. The ‘‘liquor-traders” referred to are 
of course not those whose licences, either under the 
Permissive or the Gothenburg syst2m, would have 
been taken away, and who, ipso facto, would have 
ceased to be ‘“‘liquor-traders.” The liquor 
trades ” throughout the country are meant—who 
would undoubtedly combine to fight every town in 
which an attempt might be made to introduce 
either the Permissive or Gothenburg scheme, or in 
which either the one or the other might be in actual 
operation. It seems to me a very considerable 
advantage that, under the Permissive system, they 
would naturally and inevitably have for their alli es 
the discontented portion of the public ; under the 
Gothenburg scheme they would not, or not to the 
same extent. 


Yours sincerely, 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—I regret to ssy that the official returns for 


1876 do not show an abatement, but rather an 
increase, of that addiction to strong drink which 
is deplored by every true patriot and enlightened 
statesman. | 

The trade and navigation tables give a close ap- 
proximation to the actual totals as subsequently 
corrected, and the figures there represented are re- 
produced below. 

The quantity of beer consumed is calculated on 
the excise estimate that two bushels of malt yield 
one barrel, and that each cwt, of sugar is equivalent 
to 4 4.5 bushels of malt. 

The question of cost to the purchaser is also a 
matter of calculation, but the prices assumed will 
be regarded as very moderate when it is known 
that they are made to cover all profits, including 
those obtained from fabrications and alterations 
and dilutions of liquors exposed for sale— 

British spirits . 29,930,288 gals. at 20s. 429, 930, 288 


Foreign and Colo- 
nial Spirits. . 11,487,795 „ 22. 12,626,574 
Total arden 


t 
Spirits . 41,418,083 gals. . 442,566,862 
Wine . 0 . 18,600,846 „ 153. 13,950,635 
Beer—Malt used 59,298,869 bushe!s 
Sugar 4, 129,070 „, 
63.427, 939 IL 


$1,713,969 brls. at 488. 


British wine, 
cider, porry 
&e. (estimated) 
10,000, 000gals. 1,000,000 


or £133,631,021 
I may add tbat, principally by au increased esti- 
mate of the retail prices of fermented liquors, Mr. 
W. Hoyle, F. S. S., a very careful statistician, con- 
siders the national expenditure in alcoholic drinks 
in 1876 to have amounted to one hundred and forty- 
seven millions sterling. My own estimate, there- 
fore, may be regarded as remarkably moderate, 


76,113,524 


As to the alcohol contained in these quantities of 
strong drink—if we take the proportion in distilled 
spirits at 50 per cent., in beer at 5 per cent., and 
in wine at 15 per cent., we find that 202 million 
gallons were drank in ardent spirits, 57 million 
gallons in beer, 21 million gallons in wine, and half 
a million gallons in other liquors—a total of 81 
million gallons in one year, a quantity of alcohol 
sufficient, if distributed among the inhabitants of 
the earth, and swallowed at one time, to have 
killed every man, woman, and child upon the 
globe. | 

To the foregoing some other facts may be added, 
deserving universal consideration: 

1. The nutritious grain used in the manufacture 
of the intoxicating liquors drunk in our own 
country alone last year would have sufficed to sup- 
port the entire population of the United Kingdom 
for several months. 

2. The consumption of these liquors was the 
cause, directly or indirectly, of a loss of tens of 
thousands of lives, of a vast amount of needless 
disease, of enormous poverty and pauperism, of 
indescribable domestic wretchedness, and of an 
extent of vice and crime, irreligion and profanity, 
utterly shameful to any nation professing to be 
civilised and Christian. : 

3. According to the highest medical evidence, 
and best statistical data, the -whole of this con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors might have been 
dispensed with at no sacrifice of health, but with 
benefit to all. 

4, The appropriation of even a half of this expen- 
diture on our cotton and other manufactures of a 
useful character would have averted that depres- 
sion in our own home tradu which still continues. 

5. There is every reason to believe that by the 
deterioration of property, superfluous taxation, loss 
of time, and arrested production of wealth, all 
occasioned by strong drink, a lous equal to that 
incurred by the direct expenditure was caused to 
the national resources. : 

The conclusion is unavoidable, that our national 
habits and legislation as to strong drink have yet to 
be reformed to a degree little appreciated by iguo- 
rant or indoleut optimists, in order to ensure our 
national emancipation from the sin that so easily 
besets us, and the scourge which so unceasingly 
afflicts us. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
DAWSON BURNS. 
United Kingdom Alliance, 52, Parliament- 
street, S. W., March 31, 1877. 


CANON FARRAR ON THE ASSAILANTS OF 
THE STATE CHURCH, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiet. 


Sir,—You are probably not aware that you are 
a harpy. But you may perhaps be unconscious 
of the possession of wings, though that may be 
only because you are so busy flapping them that 
you have forgotten their existence. Did you know 
that your hands were greedy and jealous, and that 
you own apair of heels which are so heavy and 
mysteriously armed that they are capable (let 
Balaam’s ass no more be mentioned as a wonder) of 
making a marble floor shriek. You may be as 
much astonished to learn these and other particulars 
about yourself as Christopher Sly was to be told that 
he wasa lord and nota tinker. But I fear they 
are correct. I am afraid there is a reference to you 
and other Liberationists in the subjoined extract 
from the Cambridge Independent Press of a sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge on 
March 18 by Canon Farrar :— 


Thank God that the nation has now awakened to its 
duty, and when the work of our teloved Church is so 
shamefully disparaged, wheu one hears nearer and 
nearer the flap of harpy wings, in a day when she may 
soon be ruthlessly and irreparably despoiled of her 
ancient honours, when igo and jealous hands may 
snatch at her ions, and the marbles of her Temple 
floor shriek under the armed heels of the spoiler and the 
Philistine—if men are justly angered by the blind pre- 
tensions of illiterate sacerdotalism and the perverse 
puerilities of illegal ritual, let it at least be remembered 
that she it was, and she only, who, whatever her follies 
or her weaknesses, yet long threw horself in the 
undefended breach against the bosts of Satan, and made 
the first great effort to rescue the childrer, tu rescue the 
little ones, to rescue the lambs of Christ. One word 
more to point my moral. The Church of England began 
the good work, and may she—which means, may you — 
extend and continue it. 


The reference is plainly distributive, and, at least, 
you will admit the authority is high. It will be 
seen that the distinguished divine has courteously 
left you the choice between the character of 2 
‘* spoiler ” anda ‘‘ Philistine,” for which I hope you 
will be duly thankful. I heard the sermon and, 
from the point where I was, I could see a large 
number of harpies, both amongst the University 
men and the townspeople, I thought the first part 


r 
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of the sermon very fine in spirit; but, on the 
whole, the preacher’s manner, when he here and 
there piled up the adjectives and epithets, rather 
reminded me of the criticiam of the “ Life of Christ’ 
as being the style of the Daily Telegraph. But when 
the Canon got to the passage now referred to, I felt 
that, natural as is bigotry to the ordinary clergy- 
man in his ordinary mood, it was altogether un- 
wortby of such a man speaking from such a position, 

But I was still more astonished at what followed, 
for the learned canon went on to say that the 
Church of England had been animated by a very 
enlarged spirit-in the matter of education, and had 
made the first effort to extend its blessings to the 
people. But is it not a fact that the work of 
popular education was begun by Joseph Lancaster, 
a worthy Quaker, and pushed on to success before 
the Church of England took up with Dr. Bell and 
founded the National School system? After this, we 
may expect to hear a few years hence that the 
Church of England made the first attempt to stem 
the tide of intemperance. I fancy that the one 
statement would about as true as the other, 
Yet I heard a delegate of the United Kingdom 
Alliance tell the Bishop of Ely and his friends that, 
though they were late in the field, he was very glad 
to see them (he did not say drinkers and all), and 
he hoped they would do good work ; but that he 
was bound to confess that, so far as they had gone, 
the Primitive Methodists had done far more for 
temperance than the Church of England. Is it not 
fairly correct to say that with education and tem- 
perance alike the Church of England has dealt, as 
the Times deals with political questions, it has 
caught the rising tide? Might one not say with 
truth, ‘‘ Other men have laboured, and ye have 
entered into their labours ” ? 

It may form an interesting illustration of the 
enlarged zeal for education in the interests purely 
of the people over the lambs,” which inflames the 
bosoms of Established Churchmen, when I say that 
amongst the listeners to that tirade I could see one 
of the many to whom, in spite of a distinguished 
University career, the Church of England denied a 
degree because he was a conscientious Dissenter, and 
that the ‘‘old schools” of Cambridge, for which 
Dr. Farrar was so eloquently pleading, are satu- 
rated with sectarianism, and barricaded with a 
double test, so that not only all the teachers, but 
also all the governors must be members of the 
Established Church! Verily, there is a great zeal 
for the lambs ;” only the lambs must come into the 
clerical fold ; better that they should remain in the 
gutters, than that there should be a school board to 
provide them with education which should be un- 
sectarian and free from the control of the clergy. 
That, alas! isthe noble enthusiasm for education 
which in glowing periods we are asked to admire, 
and which is to plead powerfully in her favour 
when the ferocious believers in religious equality 
claim equal justice for all. If there be nothing 
better than this, I think the “‘ harpy wings must 
be very near indeed. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


A GRADUATE. 
Cambridge, March 26, 1877. 


RAILWAX AccipENTs.—The official report of the 
accidents on railways during the past year has 
been issued. Altogether, the number of persons 
killed and injured on railways in the United King - 
dom in the course of public traffic during the year 
1876, as reported to the Board of Trade, were as 
as follows :— 

Passengers : — Killed, (ojured. 
From causes beyond theirown control. 38 1,279 
From their own misconduct or want of 
caution , ; a C01 
Servants of companies or contractors : — 
From causes beyond their own control. 43 384 
From their own misconduct or want of 


caution . 3 „e 
Persons passing over railways at level 
crossing’ . P , . 133 30 
Trespassers (including suicides) 305 134 
Other persons not coming in above classi- 
cation . . . : . „ 60 77 


125 4,724 
In addition to the above, the railway companies 
have reported to the Board of Trade, in pursuance 
of the 6th section of the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1871, the following accidents to 40 persons 
killed and 1,389 injured, which occurred upon 
their premises during the year 1876, namely :— 


steps at station, and 2 passengers killed and 47 
injured from other causes whilst upon the com- 


panies’ premises; 13 pert ons killed and 42 injured | 


while transacting business in connection with the 
railways ; and 23 servants killed and 1,272 injured 
whilst engaged upon various duties in warchouses, 
goods-yards, sheds, and other places. Thus the 
total numbers reported tu the Board of Trade by 
the several railway companies during the year 1876 
amount to 1,285 persons killed and 6113 injured, 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The annual meeting of this association was held 
yesterday at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. 
At three o’clock a conference was held, the Rev. 
Dr. Raleigh, chairman of the Union, presiding, 
supported by the Revs. J. G. Rogers, Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Dr. Parker, A. Hannay, J. H. Wilson, Mr. 
Albert Spicer, and Mr. H. Wright, J.P. 

The hymn commencing, ‘‘ Lord, give me light to 
do Thy work,” was sung, and the chairman read 
part of the 3rd chapter of Colossians. The Rev. 
Frank Soden offered prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was glad to see so many 
gentlemen present, notwithstanding its being 
Easter Tuesday. They were about to take up a 
subject of the utmost importance, upon some points 
of which they were all agreed, and the only diffe- 
rence was as to the best means to obtain the desired 
ends. He would himself say nothing on the sub- 
ject at present, but content himself with introdu- 
cing the esteemed brethren who had pledged 
themselves to render the subject as it commended 
itself to their judgments. He called upon the 


Rev. J. G. Rocers, who said he would read the 
resolution he had consented to move at the outset 
lest he should forget it afterwards, and that they 
might observe at once the line which that resolution 
took :— 

That this Union approves of the principles of the 
scheme proposed by the Finance Conference, and 
wf accepted by the Congregational Union of 

ngland and Wales at its last autumnal meeting, and 
expresses its willingness to enter into conference with 
the county associations, so as to aid in the formation of 
a General Finance Board, but as the London Congre- 
gational Union has in view the purchase of sites in 
addition to those objects contemplated by the proposed 
B ard, it reserves power to retain a proportion of its 
funds for the aforesaid additional object. 

They would observe that the question with which 
they had to deal was one purely of principle, and he 
was not going to attempt to explain the plan on 
which the proposed new Finance Board was to be 
worked, but only endeavour to set forth the prin- 
ciples on which the scheme was based, and com- 
mend it to their acceptance. The principle was a 
very simple one, and not at all the alarming one 
which some seemed to suppose. It was that which 
was taught in the words, Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Its 
special application in that scheme was the recog- 
nition of the fact that churches were like indivi- 
duals, and should act in the same way as indivi- 
duals one towards the other. He would not in- 
dulge in any high strains of what the scheme would 
do, nor adopt a pessimist tone as to what would 
happen if it was not adopted, but would look atit as 
a plain matter of business. They were not, he 
supposed, prepares to say that Congregationalism 
was likely to be the religion of the entire people of 
England, or that the work of Christ — 64 ly be 
done by churches constituted upon their * 
Nor could they but perceive that, according to the 
diversity of men’s minds, there would be variety of 
church government and development. Rut they all 
felt that Congregationalism had a great work to do 
in that country, and that if it did not do it not 
only Congregationalism, but the country itself, 
would be injured. He was not at all afraid that the 
hierarchical bodies would absorb all the people of 
the country, but they had come to a time in the 
history of the country, and there were events 
looming in the future, which would constitute 
a crisis in which Vig i oc pao must either ad- 
vance or retrograde, He looked very anxiously to the 
future of Congregationalism, because he believed 
they were battling for evangelical truth, in its 
solidity, and in connection with ecclesiastical free- 
dom. The great principle of evangelical truth, 
independently of human authority, was committed 
to their defence, and if they failed, the conte- 

uences to the truth would be very serious. If 
that was true were they doing the work? They 
had been handicapped in the past, and were likely 
to be more so in the future, and they had to see if 
it was possible for them to do anything to increase 
the true efficiency and minister to the progress of 
the churches, It might be said they had enough 
to do in London, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
might say they had no strength to spare for the 
country atlarge. Butif that ground was taken, what 
was to become of those districts of the country in 
which there was not much vitality? Iledid not believe 
in the plea—it was a mere utterance of faithlessness 
to suppose that the churches were not equal to the 
demands made upon them. On the lower ground 
of selfishness it was impossible that Congrega- 
tionalism could remain strong in the great centres 
of population, if they allowed it to be stamped out 
in the rural districts. ‘The self-same principle which he 
was advocating led to the formation of county unions, 


which were the sources of the strength of Congre- 
3 passengers killed and 27 injured by falling down | 


gationalism. Aud those confederations did not lead 
to any sacritice of independency. The only diffe- 


reuce between those county unions and the proposed 


echeme was, that one did for each county what it 


desired to do for the whole country. He was told 


| terianiem; but if they chose to 


the difference of area was a very eerious matter; 
but he did not consider it was so, considering the 
facilities of communication which now existed. It 
was said, too, that there would be a good deal of 
centralisation, and that was supposed to be Presby- 

Lave a representative 


—_—_—o 


constitution for the urpose of carrying on Christian 
work, they were — to be scared by that term. 
Nothing could be done without centralisation. If 
each county was of the same extent it might be 
left to itself, but considering that there were whole 
groups of counties in which Congregationalism 
could hardly hold its own, he failed to see why as 
Englishmen, they should not care for the whole of 
England. It had been suggested that they should 
have a supplementary fund. He saw no objection 
to that, but it involved the idea of centralisation in 
a much more objectionable form. Another plan 
was that they should trust to the Home Missionary 
Society. The object of the echeme was twofold— 
to strengthen Independency, first, by strengthen- 
ing the churches and pastorates in existence, 
and then by breaking up new ground, But 
if the Home Missionary Society did the whole 
work there would still be centralisation. It 
was proposed in the scheme that the Board should 
be representative in its character, and composed 
of gentlemen sent up by the different counties, and 
there was to be a court of appeal, so that they 
would have representation and popular govern- 
ment. It seemed to him that looking at it asa 
question of Independency, the advantage must lie 
with a scheme which recognised the individual 
church throughout. He failed to see the diffioul- 
ties arising out of the thought of centralisation. It 
was certainly a venture they were asked to make, 
but if they did not make it how could they make 
progress? Considering the state of the rural dis- 
tricts and the pecuniary difficulties of their mini- 
sters, was it not enough to crush out the spirit of 
their brethren to contend against those thinge. 
‘The Bishop of 8 said lately that 
something must be done for the clergy, and 
the Wesleyan Conference was moving in a 
similar direction. He had heard words from Con- 
gregational lips which he did not expect, Let well 
alone.” But their motto was progress, and in that 
articular case they were not asked to let well alone. 
t was not well that numbers of their brethren 
should be left to starve upon salaries of 60/. down- 
wards, and pressed with pecaniary difficulties, and 
left to haphazard and chance. Because he did not 
think it was well, he moved the resolution. 
(Cheers. ) 3 
Mr. Henry WRT said his first expression 
must be one of thankfulness that that London Con- 
gregational Union, so young, yet robust and 
vigorous, was able to afford a platform from which 
they could discuss that momentous subject. Hae 
believed they were approaching nearer to a decision 
upon thatquestion. At the outset there were some 
men who could not see their way to give a hearty 
assent to the formation of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. He was speaking to one of 
those gentlemen, and asked him how he thought 
the churches in one or two places could survive 
against the influences brought to bear against them 
without the application of some external help such 
as the Congregational Union was able to give. He 
replied that it would be a good thing if those 
churches had been exterminated long ago. Of 
course it was useless to reply to sucha one. In 
private conversation he ound that — 
tions to the proposed scheme had become er 
and beautifully less. Some object to it that it 
would perpetuate the existence of small churches 
and illiterate pastors, and others that it would lead 
to the extermination of those classes. Others 
objected that it was too large a sclieme to be accom. 
plished, and another class that they were getting 
on very well, and there was no need for 
a new departure. 
disestablishment took place, and they enjoyod 
religious equality they would do very well. Others 
objected to the scheme, and advocated enlarge- 
ment of the Home Missionary Society as the 
channel through which funds should flow, That 
party assented to the necessity of enlarged action. 
The Home Missionary Society had been well worked 
in past years; it had one of the noblest of trea- 
surers, and a most hard-working secrutary ; but the 
altered state of society—the increase of population 
in some parts and the decrease in other parts, the 
rogress of education, the activity of the Established 
hurch, and other causes, made it necessary to re- 
consider their position in the country as a whole, 
and to see what could bedone. They had to think 
of the coming disestablishment. (Cheers.) In 
some respects that event, when it came, would 
increase their difficulties, because of the in- 
equalities of their members and resources 
and their organisations. He was in favour of dis- 
establishment, and did all he could to promote it. 
He pleaded for religious equality because he be- 
lieved it to be right, and he had seen its beneficial 
results in the United States. But he wanted to 
see the denomination to which he belonged adapted 
to the necessities of the age. They could not con- 
tinne on the old lines. They were too unequally 
matched as against the Established Church. If 
they rightly surveyed their position over the whole 
country they would see the wisdom of what their 
chairman said in 1869 as to their “‘ unprepared- 
ness.” With regard to county associations, they 
had done good work, but they were very unequal 
in the power they exercised, and he would like to 
see them reorganised on some common basis, 80 
that they might look first on their own counties 
and then on others, and so accomplish a glorious 
work in the future, 


The Chairman baving invited discussion, 


The Rev. J. II. WILsOoN said: As special refe- 
rence had been made to the Home Missionary 


Society, he wished to show the position they bore 


Others believed that ik 
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oe ene Mo se ales tebe on 
ying expressions used res g work o 
t ate Fla and the progress tt bad made proved 
that it was a society which ought not to be extin- 
guished. There was work for it and the new 
scheme also. Last Tuesday a conference was held, 
attended by about sixty brethren from all parts of 
the country, and there was but one desire expressed 
that they might be able to get something better 
than they had already, and a conviction that a 
common ground of action might be found if a depu- 
tation from the society and from the promoters of 
that scheme could meet together and discuss the 
subject. If the committee were prepared to meet 
them upon fair practical ground they would find 
no difficulty raised by that society, whose only 
desire was that Christ’s kinglom might be ex- 
tended. 

The Rev. W. Roserts said they were all agreed 
as to the principle, and that there was great 4 
for progress, but the question was how was it to 
done? The finance scheme was one, but only one, 
of many suggestions. The Home Missionary 
Society, he thought, was an organisation capable 
of improvement, and that it might do the work. 
He suggested that the subject should be referred 
back tothe churches to be considered by them, and 
moved an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Byes, the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, Mr. Harrt- 
LEY, and other delegates, having spoken on the 
subject, the amendment was ultimately with- 


rawn. 
The Rev. G. W. Srarnau thought it would be a 
rand thing to do away with all distinctions 
tween counties, It was a mistake to suppose 
that counties kept themselves to themselves, and 
one of the most beneñcial things done in Yorkshire 
was the union of the Ridings. The liberality of the 
churches would be increased when they had to care 
not — for their own county but for the whole of 
England. 

r. ALBERT Srioxn referred to the origination 
of the scheme by Mr. Henry Lee. He thought it 
would be difficult to divide the two objects of evan- 

lisation and augmentation of incomes. Unless the 
ome Missionary Society was reconstituted he did 
not think it could do the work. 


The Rev. Dr. PARKER said, having taken pains 
to go very carefully over the scheme, he must say 
that the more he understood it the less he liked it. 
He reasserted his uncompromising opposition to its 
cardinal and central principle, and thought that it 
should be referred back to the churches for their 
consideration. How was it to work? The county 
unions were to retain their autonomy and present 
organisation, but the money collected was to be 
sent to one central board. It seemed to him farcical 
and childish to raise money, and send it to London, 
and then send it back again. Was it not possible 
to discover some common ground of action and co- 
operation? He thought they could in the Home 

issionary Society, reconstituted, enlarged, aud 
adapted tothe work required to be done, Their 
difference was not one of principle, but of method, 
and he hoped that by quiet, earnest discussion of 
that subject they might reach common ground, and 
do a beneficent and successful work. (Cheers). 


The Revs. 4. Hannay and J. G. Rowsrs ha vin 
—— to some of the objections of Dr. Parker an 
others, the resolution was put to the meeting by 
the Chairman, and declared to be carried almost 
unanimously,” only three or four hands being held 
up against it. 


The delegates then adjourned for tea. 


In the evening there was a largely-attended meet- 
ing held in the Great Hall, over which the Rev. 
Dr. RALEIGH presided. 


After a short devotional service the Rev. ANDREW 
Mearns, the secretary, read the fourth annual 
report, which stated that 165 churches are aifiliated, 
and considerable advance has been made in the 
ran ery work of the Union. London had been 

ivided into eight districts for conference and prayer- 
meetings. In seven of these districts committees 
had been appointed and their co-operation secured 
in —.— out the objects of the Union. The 
committee hope to receive larger pecuniary support. 
The report then referred in detail to the Jui aie 
on at the churches at Brentford, Norland Chapel, 
Notting Hill, Fetter-lane, Ponder’s End, Winch- 
more Hill, Isleworth; Trinity Chapel, Wands- 
worth-road ; New Hampton, South Hackney ; 
Carlisle i “> Kenniagton ; Sunbury; and 
Tottenham igh Cross; also in connection 
with the East London Congregational Aseo- 
ciatiuns, and sites for churches, etc., at Oxford- 
strect, Putney, Hampstead; Shaftesbury Park 
Estate ; and Barry-road, Peckham. The report 
then referred to the harmonious working between 
the committee and the Chapel Building Society. 
The religious statistics which the committee are 
engaged in collecting for London were reported as 
not completed. The income during the past year 
was 1, 472ʃ., — some progrese, but the expen- 
diture had largely iucreased, the balance of 
1,134. having been reduced to 758/., whilst the 
future expenditure was expected la to increase. 
The grants to churches were 1,075 At least 
10, a year would be required to do the work 
contemplated by the society efficiently. The deti- 
dien ey of ious accommodation in London in 
1857 was 669,514; in 1865, 831,387; aud now it 
was estimated at 970,35; whilst the present rate 
of aunual increase, 75,009, was not more than half 

rovided for, so that the state of matters was 
Pevoming worse, The committee expressed their 


gratitude for success in the past and a hopeful 
confidence in the fature. 

The Treasurer (Mr. A. Spicer) read the cash 
statement, showing the balance, as stated in the 
report, of 758/., but he added that this had already 
been voted away in faith. 

The Rev. A. Ruw.anp proposed the adoption of 
the report and accounts, and that they be printed 
and circulated. He urged that the principles of 
the Union ought to be more fully explained by the 
principal ministers and laymen. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. T. T. 
WATERMAN, aod carried. 

In brief speeches, Mr. Henry WRIGHT pro- 
posed, and the Rev. W. Roperts seconded, a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. J. Spicer for his 
services as chairman of the past year; a compli- 
ment which Mr. Spicer briefly acknowledged. 

The Rev. J. H. HoLLowE.t proposed the election 
of Mr. A. Spicer as treasurer and the Rev. A. 
Mearns as secretary of the Union; as well as a 
committee whom he named. The Rev. W. P. 
Lyon seconded the motion, which was duly passed. 

On the motion of the Kev. J. Nunn, seconded 
2 the Rev. GEORGE Martin, the Rev. Dr. 

ennedy was elected chairman for 1878. 


The Rev. Dr. KENnNEpy, who was in the hall, 
was called to the platform, and being received with 


much applause expressed his appreciation of the 
compliment. 


The CHAIRMAN then delivered a brief but elo- 
quent address. He said the subject should be on 
‘** Thanking God and taking courage,” which meant 
keeping our hearts up in times like these. He took 
this theme in order to counteract the darkest moods 
of the time under the evil power of which some 
excellent ple found themselves unwillingly 
brought. It was said that religious faith was under- 
going a very great trial and change; that the 
objective points of that faith were largely in a state 
of solution or floatation ; that we were, as it seemed, 
unwilling witnesses of a melancholy shipwreck ; 
that the old vessel of the Church, that bad 
weathered the storms of centuries, was now clearly 
getting into trouble, and was breaking up, and that 
the shore was being strewn with the wreck ; that 
things that were once a precious inheritance, and 
believed by saintly souls, were become flotsam 
and jetsam, and part sunk irrecoverably in the 
deep, and part cast up on the beach to be reclaimed 
by victorious science, which was to be the 
acknowledged and rightful king of the present, 
snd more certainly, it was said, the king of the 
future. Those were the views held by some of their 
own people, but at all events, on all hands it was 
acknowledged that the outlook at present was not 
bright, that at best it was somewhat confused, and 
in many ways the view was a melancholy one. Or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
outlook at present was one which produced in the 
minds of even intelligent and serious people a 
melancholy feeling, a sense of apprehension, a pain 
of possible coming loss. Somuch was undoubtedly 
true, but, then, the outlook itself, if we knew its 
real characteristics and its inner connections wita 
the great future, might be really far from melan- 
choly. He wass ing of what it seemed to be, 
and not of what it was. Undoubtedly the present 
feeling was one of depression in society among. 
certain parts of the religious community, and we 
ought to be anxious and full of godly concern. 
Yet the present shiftings of religious thought 
might be hopeful. He believed largely that they 
were so; but in any case they were serious and 
important, calling for thoughtfulness, watchfulness, 
— prayer. The point of this address would be 
that we ought to put as much as possible of the 
spirit of courage and hopefulness into our feeling 
and our mood. The grand and abiding foundation 
of courage and hopefulness was truth. It would 
be a vain thing, it would be false and wicked, to 
cry courage to each other, if we felt ourselves 
standing amid things we believed were rapidly 
being proved to be unreal, if we felt ourselves 

g through scenes of illusion towards an un- 

nown and unimaginable future. Resisting a 
temptation to enter upon the larger argument, he 
could not abstain from declaring that he believed 
in historical Christianity az firmly as he ever did 
—(Hear, hear)—that it stood, after all the modern 
attacks upon it in literary articles, in uuim- 

aired strength and inassailable security esta- 
bliched on the tops of the mountains, and 
exalted amongst the hills. He believed, too, 
that doctrinal Christianity was in unseparable 
association with the historical; i e. that the his - 
torical facts had a Divine and gracious meaning, 
some of which were plain and others variable, and 
would continue so to the very end, for it could never 
be allowed that any body of men, of less or more of 
ecclesiastical authority, should be permitted to put 
the doctrine of the Church and Holy Scripture into 
certain forms which must be so received and never 
altered. Therefore, while holding that there was 
an unchanging substance of doctrine—a holy and 
divine teaching of God—yet, he held, that that 
doctrine must assume through the successive ages, 
if it was to be comprehended, great variety iu 


form. He believed, too, that the morality of the 


Bib le remained substantially untouched. We were 
now having conducted a very beautiful, and in some 
of its parts a retined, though not very easily under- 
stood, discussion, called a symposium —a dis- 
cussion as to whether morality was likely to sur vive, 
or be much injured by a decay in religious 
faith, if em faith should decay. He though! 
they had all pretty much made up their minds on 
this point, that they were not going to part either 


with the one or the other. (Applause.) Religion 
without morality he hoped none would think of 
holding, and morality witbout religion would, he 
was persuaded, very soon exhaust itself, and prove 
quite insufficient, even for the needs of the present 
lite. These were the deep grounds on which they 
were justified in speaking words of good cheer to 
one another, in ‘‘thanking God and taking 
courage.” But it was not on these grounds he was 
going to address the meeting to-night, but on some 
more humble grounds of justification for this cheer- 
ful and happy temper. Consider, first, that cer- 
taioly in the whole scope of human history never 
had so many individuals been engaged in doing good 
as were so engaged now, especially in Christian 
countries, his was a very significant 
fact when looked at all round. n the 
old, and what were supposed to be the more 
orthodox times, the heretics seem to have been sur- 
prisingly numerous; but granted that in those 
times there was an appearance of unity which we 
did not now possess, yet what was the state of 
things with Christians then as individuals? To 
some degree there might have been personal respon- 
sibility then ; but there could be no doubt that the 
activities of the Christians of to-day, as expressed 
in the beneficent labours of individual lives, are ten- 
fold what they were in the good old times.“ 
(Hear, hear.) Good was done now in a variety of 
ways by these individuals. Some of the ways of 
these individuals were a little peculiar, and perhaps 
apparently perverse ; there was in some a show of 
narrowness and bigotry, in others an unbounded 
licence of intellectual opinion, but the great num- 
ber were doing their work well, meekly, and 
modestly. This was a most cheering fact, that so 
many men and women were, of ir own free 
will and at much self-sacrifice, doing what 
they believed to be good to the bodies and souls 
of their fellow-creatures. Some people thought 
little of individual effort unless directed from a 
common centre ; but they were not of that num- 
ber. (Hear, hear.) Their own danger was said to 
be that of exalting the persons at the expense of 
the community—a single church at the expense of 
a body of the churches; but no one could deny 
that there was a large number of individuals in the 
community, acting under the highest motives and 
impulses, and seeking the best means of doing good, 
and so contributing to the progress and oat kdien 
of society asa whole. Ah! but if each single 
soldier fights for himself, it is said, he will bring 
disaster on the cause.” Yes, if they could not be 
depended on to be in their proper place. But 
who was the captain of our salvation; who was 
the leader and commander of our Christian hosts ? 
No person on earth; none but the unseen Lord 
Himself, who for ages had marshalled his forces 
and carried on the battle in this way. If there 
was an increasi number of such persons 
engaged in this battle against sin, then we 
might look on the present darkness with 
far less fear and apprehension than we did to-day. 


No doubt there were certain things that could 


done better by organisation than by individual 
effort, They had found their way to this great 
doctrine by degrees, and after the discussion of 
the afternoon he hoped they would find their way 
to it ina more satistactory manner. He hoped the 
ccunty unions would in time become country unions. 
In regard to organised effort, surely there was 
t reason also for courage and thankfulness. 
‘here were surely never before so many societies in 
the worid with moral, social, and religious aims. 
There was no single evil that ‘afflicted humanity 
that was not now challenged and attacked by some 
organisation, whether slavery, war, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, dishonesty, oppression of any kind 
even poverty, bad health through physical causes 
disease, ignorance, or spiritual heedlessness and 
indiffereace, No doubt it was easy to put too much 
trust in organisation, It sometimes happened that 
the most fatal way not to do a thing was to form 
a society or appoint a committee to do it— 
(laughter)—and one wondered that Lord Derby 
did not appoint a select committee to deal with 
the affairs of Turkey, for then certainly the thing 
would not be done—(laughter)—but it would be 
an exaggeration to say that was the common ex- 
perience of Christians in regard to organisation. 
Some of the societies worked with a harmony and 
a unity that was complete, and at the same time 
with a force which only thousands of hearts could 
give. In view of this, and without trusting too 
much to societies, they might keep their hearts 
up. Speaking of organisation naturally brought 
him to their own churches. Certain persons must 
believe certain things, or there would be no Chris- 
tian churches; and with re to the Free 
Churches he would ask—‘'Do they show any 
reat apprehension, or any wild alarm, as 
if the collapse of the whole Christian system is 
coming soon; do they think that they are going to 
be witnesses of a disastrous shipwreck ?’ hy 
to ask such a question was to answer it. If it 
were possible for any one to make the round of 
their own Churches in London only, on any Sunday 
morning, they would see by the demeanour of the 
pr 1 are that there was no room in their 
minds for the thought of any possibility as such au 
ultimate failure of the Christian system. An 
objector might say that few persons in a congrega- 
tion had the n qualifications for examining 
the evidence of the truth of Christianity. Quite 
so, but all who were really Christians knew that 
Christianity suited them, that it purified them, 
that it cheered them, strengthened them, consoled 
them, and helped them to thank God, and take 
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courage through toil and trouble, difficulty, and dates, these were agreed to by both sides, and the | whom spoke hopefully of the prospects of the 
sorrow unto the doors even of death itself. Now to | meetin ted with very harmonious feelings. Liberal cause — The foreign and hom 


close this brief faddress, let them be sure that none 
of them would be able to * their hearts 
up by means of arguments alone, although it were 
the soundest in the world. They could not keep 
up their hearts even by a well-grounded and really 
true faith in the trath of Christianity without some- 
thing else. If they wanted to lead cheerful aud 
courageous lives, and to help others on their way, 
there was only one way—each must resolve to do 
his own work, to work as well as he was able. The 
best worker, other things being equal, would be 
the cheerfullest believer. In Christian experience 
one often had to go down in order to rise. Hope 
was often freshest and fairest when the road was 
hardest. The best help each individual could give 
was what was called common Christian work. 
There was little needed now in the way of instru- 
mentality. Every agency needed was already at 
hand. The newness we lack is newness of life. 
How could we get this? By keeping closer to the 
Master Himself. In our prayers we ask Him to go 
with us in our labours ; let us sometimes ask leave to 

o with Him. He was ever on the way, and always 
Fele us, always traversing the weary wastes of 
this mortal life. He was going round the circuits, 
knocking at all the doors, with a diligence like that 
of time, and with a love like nothing but itself. He 
continued His work, and waited for His 2 lf 
we gave Him our company frankly and fully, with 
infinite sympathy in the objects He sought to 
accomplish, we should have no difficulty in keeping 
up our hearts through this dark time or through 
any time, and it would not be so much our duty as 
simply our ‘necessity and our joyful ee to 
„thank God and take courage.” (Applause. ) 

The doxology concluded the proceedings. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


The Committee of the National Education Union 
have decided that the time has now arrived when 
the work has been so far accomplished as to render 
unre essary their present organisation, and measures 
are being taken to reduce the staff and to discon- 
tinue the agency for the collection of subscriptions. 
At a meeting of the National Education e, 
held in Birmingham on Wednesday, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, M. P., being present, a resolution was passed 
approving the recommendation of the executive 
council dissolving the League. 

An UwnsuccessFoL CLERICAL MAN uvRE. -A 
curious incident has occurred at Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire, connected with the election of mem- 
bers for the school board. The sectarian party 
were represented on the old board by three 
members—the rector and the two churchwardens— 
the Rev. J. Williams and Messrs. Pryce Jones and 
Starkey. The non-sectarian ev were represented 
by four members—Messrs. Richard Lloyd, Lewis 
Lewis, Thorne, andJames Hall. At a preliminary 
meeting of the Liberal party, the Rev. Charles 
Croft, Congregational minister, was chosen as a 
candidate in place of Mr. Lewis, who declined to 
serve At a subsequent meeting of the old 
board, held before the election, the rector made a 
violent nal attack upon Mr. Croft, and re- 
proached the Liberal 2 with personal animosity 
to himself in putting Mr. C. up as a candidate. The 
four chosen candidates were, however, nominated 
by the non-sectarian party, and the rector and two 
churchwardens by the sectarian party. Besides 
these, there were four independent candidates 
nominated. Of these four, three were withdrawn 
within the time named by the returning officer, so 
that there were eight candidates for seven seats. 
Precisely as the clock was striking four o’clock, 
however, the rector and two churchwardens with- 
drew, under the impreesion, as it is universally 
believed, that this manceuvie would invalidate the 
election, and leave the old board in office. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in this they were mis. 
taken. The four non-sectarian candidates consti- 
tute the board, and at an early meeting will supply 
the conn by choosing two members, of whom 
it is probable that one, or perhaps both, will be 
selected from the working men of the town.— From 
a Correspondent, 3 

A VILLAGE SCHOOL-BOARD CoNTEST.— Another 
triumph has been gained in bebalf of religious 
equality in the parish of Othery, Somerset, 
on the election of a school board, which took place 
on Tuesday, March 20. About a month ago an 
order was issued for a school board to be formed, to 
consist of five members, and candidates were to be 
nominated on or before Friday, March 9. It had 
been pretty well understood that the Dissenters— 
who form no small part of the village—were agreed 
to nominate two if the Church party would select 
three, This proposal was made, not because the 
unsectarian party considered themselves the weaker, 
but, as one side must concede, they, wishing to 
save an election, did so. However, the Church 
party, with the vicar at their head, were not willing 
to let the Dissenters have two representatives on 
the board, and de:ermined only to let them have 
one, while the dlericals were to have four, 
and a secret party meeting was held at the 
Vicarage to secure this; The unsectarian 
party then called a of all the rate- 


payers, and contended for ‘‘fair play.” This meet- 
ing had its effect, for on the following day the vicar 
withdrew, and consented to the wish of the parish, 
and two Dissenters, two Churchmen, and one inde- 
pendent man were nominated. At the public meet- 


Notwithstanding his assertions of satisfac- 
tion at the way the matter had been settled, the 
vicar was at the same time supporting the nomina- 
tion of two other candidates, hen the list was 
published nine names appeared; whereupon the 
two Church candidates first nominated—Mr. Wil- 
liam Godfrey, churchwarden, and Mr. Thomas 
Kiddle—sent in their resignations, much displeased 
with their party. This is to be regretted, for they 
would have been two very useful and honourable 
men onthe board. One of the other later-nominated 
candidates also withdrew, and so left six to go to 
the poll. This ae on Tuesday last, and the 
following were elected: 


Mr. James Baker (Nonconformist) ...... 98 
Mr. Joseph Somers (Nonconformist) ... 91 
Mr. George Goodson (Independent) ... 76 
Mr. George Lovibond (Churchman) ... 74 
Mr. William Winslade (Churchman)... 54 


Great excitement prevailed in the village on the 
day of the polling, and the Church party, which 
had made arrangements for celebrating a victory, 
were deeply disappointed at the result. From a 


Epitome of Reb. 
— 98 -- 

Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leepold, attended Divine service at Osborne on 
Good Friday morning. The Rev. George Connor, 
vicar ok Newport, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, officiated. The Princess of Wales, 
with the two young princes, was at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, when the Dean of Westminster 
preached. 

It is announced that Mr. Layard, at present 
British Minister at Madrid, will succeed Sir Henry 
Elliot as Her Majesty’s re = ambassador at 
Constantinople. Mr. Layard will leave Madrid 
without delay. 

The executive of the National Reform Union 
have sent circulars to all their branches and corre- 
sponding clubs, numbering over 750, urging them 
to send strong deputations to the London Confe- 
rence in support of Mr. Trevelyan’s motion for 
Parliamentary and electoral reform about the middle 
of May. Those having charge of the arrangements 
desire that representatives should attend from every 
Liberal association in the kingdom, as well as from 
the mining districts, manufacturing villages, and 
the smaller towns. 

The Irish Government have appointed Dr. 
Thomas Moffett president of the Queen’s College, 
Galway, in the room of Mr. Berwick, deceased. 
Dr. Moffett has been twenty-eight years a professor 
in Galway, and has been identified with the col- 
leges from the time of their foundation by Sir 
Robert Peel. 

At the opening of the Trevelyan Liberal Club, 
at Bury, on Wednesday night, there was a 
attendance. Mr. Hibbert, M. P., replying to 
toast of ‘‘ The Liberal Party,” . the policy 
of the Government upon ‘the Eastern Question as 
one from hand to mouth; indeed, it seemed more 
one of Gladstone on the brain than any else. 
He had great confidence in the Liberal p of the 
future, for they would be successful as in the past. 
The Conservative victory at the last general elec- 
tion was one of surprise, representing only some 
twenty-five boroughs with a majority of 900 votes. 

The Queen has offered to lend for the purposes of 
the Caxton Celebration some of she scarce books 
now in the royal library at Windsor. 

The Birmingham Post says that the return made 
by Mr. Waterhouse, the accountant to the Iron 
Trade Arbitration Board of the North of England, 
shows a deplorable state of the rail trade. In pro- 
sperous times over 80,000 tons per quarter of rails 
were made. Last quarter the quantity was reduced 
to a little over 70,00 tons, being leas than 8 per 
cent. of the whole manufactured iron trade, instead 
of more than 50 per cent. three years since. The 
employers have given notice of three months’ ter- 
mination of the present rate of ironworkers’ wages, 
with a view to a reduction from 8s. 3d. per ton, 
the present rate, which is 6d. per ton under Staf- 
fordshire. Notices were to be given to-day of a 
reduction of 10 per cent. in blast furnacemens 
wages in Cleveland, and of a reduction in wages 
of Cleveland miners, to take effect in three weeks, 

A declaration has been signed by 882 students 
of the University of Glasgow an absolute majority. 
That they would see, with the greatest pleasure, 
Mr. Gladstone’s election to the office of Lord Rec- 
tor,” and that they would ‘‘do all in their power 
to further his return.” Lord Beacoustield is the 
present Lord Rector. 

A numerously attended council meeting of the 
Greenwich Liberal Association was held on Mon- 
day, Mr. R. Jolly in the chair. The council 
ordered letters to sent te Mr. Gladstone and 
Dr. Baxter Langley, announcing the 8 
tion of the association, and assuring both those 
gentlemen of the council's determination to secure 
their united return at the next election. Resolu- 
tions of confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern 
policy, and condemnatory of that of the Govern- 
ment, were adopted. Preparations are being made 
for a Liberal demonstration in Greenwich, to be 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone and Dr. 177 — 

On Wednesday evening the Norfolk Liberal Club 
held a banquet. The speakers included Mr. Cole- 
man, M. P., Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Gurdon, Mr. 


ing, held on March 8, for the nomination of candi- | 


Correspondent, | 


0 
licy of the Government was condemned, Tod : 
—— said that if war broke out it ite 

owing to the vacillation of Ministers. 

The late Mr. J. C. Tufnell has bequeathed 5,0007. 
to University College, London, for the purpose of 
establishing two scholarships, one in the analytical 
and practical chemistry, the other in general 
chemistry. Candidates must be undergraduates of 
the University of London. 

A public meeting, convened by the Commons 
Protection League, was held in Hyde Park on Good 
row | 7 — when a resolution aflirming the 

esirability of preserving open spaces for the le 
ae me ar Mr. de — was M 
speakers. 

The Liberals of Leicester have decided upen 
establishing a Liberal Club. , 

In reply to an invitation from Southwark, Mr. 
Joseph Arch has consented to become a working 
men's candidate for the representation of that 
borough at the next election, 

It is ex that some days will elapse before 
the health of the Prince of Wales, who is sufferin 
| from an —— 3 is restored, — E Flas Br 

towards recovery. His al Hig 
— the joint care of Sir James Paget and Mr. 
Oscar Clayton. It is announced that the Prince 
will be able to leave London on Saturday for his 
projected bee to the South of Europe. | 

Mr. Macdonald, M. P., addressing a crowded 
meeting of miners in G w on Friday, said the 
young men should seek employment elsewhere, 
which he believed they could find at higher re- 


muneration than they were at present receiving. 
P would cease, and matters would soon 
righted. He advised them to go to Western 
dollars 
day. Reports given by delegates showed that 
majority of the men had accepted the reduction. 
Social Science Congress shall commence in Aberdeen 
on Sept. 19. | | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lady en 
cote are spending the recess at Eastbourne. on 
Devon. a 
A Treasury return issued on Saturday shows 
art March 31, amount to 78,565,036/. against 
77, 131, 6931. in the previous year, The Cus 
98,000/., and stamps a decrease 112,000/., land-tax 
and house-duty 36,000/., property and income-tax 
60,0007... Crown lands 15,0001, miscellaneous 
201,0007. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
* 4 the invitation of the Liberal Committee of 
the 
Q. O., has consented to become their candidate at 
the next election. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, who for a short timo held 
Board, died a few days since. Among those pre- 
sent at the funeral was Mr. Stansfeld, late Presi- 


If tweuty thousand left the country the over 
America, where they could earn four 

lt is arranged that the annual meetings of the 

The Prime Minister is at Hughenden 
Michael Hicks-Beach has arrived at Castle i, 
that the revenue recei for the financial year, 
return shows a decrease compared with last year of 
1,171,0001,, Post-office 50,000/., telegraph service 
anticipations have been exceeded by 153, 0000. 

rough of Christchurch, Mr. Horace Davy, 

the post of inspector under the Local Government 
dent of the Local Government Board. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, says the London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, has declined to sin 
at the Handel Festival in consequence of Sir Mighae 
Costa’s persisting in his determination to keep up 
the high pitch which at both our Italian opera- 
houses—at Her Majesty’s Opera, where Sir Michael 
is musical conductor, as well a at the Royal 
Italian Opera—has had to be abandoned. 

We are informed that the forthcoming April 
number of the Westminster Review will contain a 
vindication of Lord Macaulay, as an historian, from 
the attacks and aspersions of Mr. Gladstone in his 
article in the Quarterly of July last. The West- 
minster article 1s by the writer who reviewed in 
the Westminster of July Mr. Trevelyan’s Life 
and Letters of his uncle, The article attracted 
some notice at the time of its publication. 

As all newspaper readers will have observed, 
there has recently been a remarkable issue of cheap 
engravings of valuable pictures through the medium 
of adv ments in the press. Some of these have 
been sent to us for inspection, and amongst them 
are The Deathbed of John Wesley” (published 
at 331, Strand), which the painter himself, Mr. 
Marshall Claxton, commends, and The Tam- 
bourine Girl” and The . n eigh · 
teenpenny engravings (J. W. Foxe, 26, Ivy. lane). 
Each of these engravings is well-executed, and 
calculated — — 71 to pu . 
same remark applies equ to The Pro * 
ad vertised in this n 4 0 

The Portrait (Provost and Co.) is a monthly 
quarto publication, each number of which contains 
a finely-executed photograph of some distinguished 
man, with a full memoir of his life, printed on 
toned paper. The firat number contained the 
grouped likenesses of the members of the Constan- 
tinople Conference. Subsequently there have 
a gery admirable likenesses, and capital —.— 
ink sketches of General Tchernayeff, Mr. William 
Black, the eminent novelist, Herr Joachim, the 

reat violinist, and General Ignatieff, the celebrate 

iplomatist, The latter, in particular, will be 
ins with great curiosity, Great pains are 
taken to make the Portrait a useful adjunct to the 


Birkbeck, Mr. Tillet, and Mr. Sims Reeve, all of | 


drawing-room or library table, 
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BOARD, &., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURRS 


FIRST CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE. 
10, ll, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


and Dining rooms, Bathroorz,. Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. B 
MNIBUS leaves his door soveral times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 
various parts of London free of charge. Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o clock. 


Mr. BURR'S 


HE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
of the LIBERATION SOCIETY will be held in 
— on TuEsDay and Wepnespay, the let and 2nd of 

AY, : 

Tu addition to other appointments, DELEGATES may be 
appointed denominational Unions or Associations. by 
political or ecclesiastical societies which embrace objects 
cognate to those of the Society, and by meetings of congre- 
gatioss, 

11 should be sent in by Sa! urdey, the 21st of 
pril. 

The regulati ns for the appointment of delegates may be 
had on appl. cation. 

: J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E. C. 


APTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


President—Rev. W. LANDELS, DD. 


Ate ing of the Committee held this day, 8 R. PAT- 
TleoN, Esq, in the Chair, it was unanimously RE- 
SOLVED :— 


That this Committee, having carefu'ly cons dered the 
Burials’ Bill now befove Parliament, do, for the following 
reasons, most earnestly protest against its being passed int. 

| 

1. Becanse it does not recognise the equal right of Non- 
conformists with other parishioners to the use of the paro- 
chial graveyards. 

2. Because it provides fur the unnecessary opening of new 
burial ods, r the perishes with 
oppressive rates, only rendered needful by the refusal of 

rights to Dissenters, snd suse to become the occasion 
sectarian bitterness aud strife. 

_ 8. Because, instead of giving to Noneonform'sts their just 
right of using in existing graveyards their own forms of 
worship, it affronts them by enjoining s lent burials. 

4. Because it perpetustes even in death tho-e odious di - 
tinctions of which Nonconformi-ts n 
which have been repeatedly condemned the House of 
Commons, and ought to be immediately abolished. 


be held on the 7th, 8th, and ll:h dass of Mx NEXT. 


the Memorial Hall. 
6 30 


Chapel at 9.39 a.m. 


Public Meeting for the “ Exposition and Enforcement of 
Free Church Priucip'es,“ at 6,30 p.m, in the Memories! Hall. 


JAMES H. MILLARD, Seerete ry. 
' March 28, 1877. 


THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


For April. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tue Ipea or Comepy. By George Meredith. 
Tue Tourist In PortuGaAL. By John Latouche. 
Mrs. Jack: a Story. By Frances Eleanor Trollope, 
Tus Art or Lyinc. By C. Elliot Browne. 
Musical Expression. By H. Vernon Lee. 

A GLANCE AT THE Comets. By E. V. Heward. 


Tus Mystic ; or, a Journey to Edinburgh: a Tale. 
By Jobn Dangerfield. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, | 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row, 


** 


THE NEW CODE. 


With nearly 200 Woodcuts, in Three vols. fecp. 8vo. 
rice 2s. each, 


OMESTIC ECONOMY for GIRLS, in a Series 
of * Reading Lessons, by Various Writers, edited 

dy the Rev. E. T. S8tavens, M.A. 
trade Lesson-Books.” 

the New Revised Code, 1876, Fourth Schedule 


BOOK I. for Girls’ Fourth Standard, the Foed 


and Clothing of the Household, price 2s. 


BOOK II. for Girls’ Fifth Standard, the Furni- 


ture and Appliances of the House, price 2s. 
BOOK III. for Girls’ Sixth Standard, the Work, 


Health, Morals, 
price 2s. 


“ Sensible. practical manuals; useful for training domestic 
servants, and for teaching 2 saa wives how to make 


their homes more comfortable.“ 
London: Longmans and Co. 


„ Joint-Editor of The 
(Adapted to the * of 


Ineome, and Expenditure of the Household, 


ORE THAN A MILLION; or, a Fight for 


a Fortune. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 218. 


* Worked out with a completeness and ingenuity alike sur- 
E Shows keen insight into human nature and a rare 


power of satire.” —Nonconformist. 


“ Ther: has not often been put into a fictional form a more 
vigorous picture of the effect of the greed for wealth. The 
story is told with much breadth of humour and force of 


narrative sty le.” mau. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co., Ludgate-hi l. 


— 


MAY MEETINGS IN LONDON. 
Every Visitor should purchase 
OOK’S 


Omnibuses, Tram 
Galleries, Religions 
Price 6d.; clo 

for 7d. or ls. 
Circus, London, 


HANDBOOK for LONDON, with 
Two Maps, sud particulars of Railways, Steamers, 
Cars, Cab Fares, Museums, l'icture 
and Educational Institutions, &c. 
gilt, 10d. Of all Booksellers. or by post 

By THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate 


ATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


(L mited.) 
JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 

May be 
Proof Koo the Company. 


1, Queen Victoria Street, 


H. WEST, Manager, 
Mansion House, E. C. a 


ted for Safe Custody in the Fire and Burglar 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


HENRY RICHARD, Esg., M. P., Chairman. 
The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING will 


Monpay, Mav 7th.—The Annual Business Meeting in 
Tea at 530 p.m, and meeting at 


p.m. ‘ 
Turspay, May 8th.—The As-embly at Westminster 
Fripay, May 1ltt.—The Assembly at 10 am.; and 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Serretary. 
Memorial Hall, March 27, 1877. 


UEEN ELIZABETA’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 

A HEAD MASTER is WANTED for the above cho, 
sho must be a graduate of some University wxhin the 
British Empire, and med not be Lor mteud to be in Holy 


Orders. | 
The School has recently been con ade by the En- 


dowed School Commis:ioners as a Second G/ade School. 

New and convenient Buildings are beilig erected on a 
lofty sa'u‘rious site near the Town. consisting of Sch: ol- 
room and Clase-rooms for about 150 Boys, with a Head 
Master's residence snd a Hostel for 30 Boarders. 

The School 1s expecte | to be opened ewly Next Year. 

Salery guaranteed for the first two years, £500 per 
annum. 

Testimonials stating Age, Schoo', University, Degree, 
Scholastic Experiences, snd other particulars, to be for- 
warded not lter than the 3ist May next to Mr. William 
Bryan, Solicitor, Mansfield, Clerk to the Governors, who 
will — Copies of the Scheme and any further particulars 
required. 


OORTHEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Principal—8, BULL, B.A. (Lond.), late of Noorthey, 
Holland. 


Inclusive Fees: 63 — a ann. For Pupils under 
welve, 53 guiness. 

Three out of the four * * at the school m Dee. 1875, 
entered for the Cambridge Univ. Locel Exam. The results 
were—H.N. D. (14), Third Class Hon., R. N. G. (13). and 
H. G. D. (16, as Metic. Stud) “ Satisfied.” All the pupils at 
the school (four) in Dec., 1876, went in for the same Exem., 
= the 1 N. D., 1 — 7 

istinguis in Relig ous Knowledge, English, IL. tin, 
Mathematics, and — R. N. G, First Class Hon., 
distinguished in Latin and Zoology. J. G. (14) and E. B. B. 


(13) “ Satisfied.” 

References—R, W. Dixon. Esq., Wickham, Ee-ex; 
Prof. M. Foster, MD., F. RS, &., Shelford, Cambs. ; 
N. Goodman, Esq., M. A., Cambridge; Th. Goodmsn, Esz., 
Royston, Cambs ; J. R. Harris, Esq, M. A., Feilow of 
Clare College, Cambrdge; J. H. Kramers, Kut. of the 
Oak Crown, Noorthey. Hollend; Kev. J. H. Millard, B. A., 
Huntingdon; Prof. R. Norris. M.D., &c., Birmingham; 
Rev. M. Robertson, B.A, DSc, Cambridge; Rev. Jos. 
Snillito, Birmingham. 

NEXT TERM begins May 1. 

The FIRST EXAMINATION for ScHOLARSHIPS 
tenab e by Sons of Nonconrormist Ministers at the 
above School will be held on Aprit 30th, 1877. Condidates 


must send in their names before April 20th. Particulars on 
application. 
NT. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 


WANDSWORTH. 

First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress Mies D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Ape to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
incipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 

Established 1848, A high school on easy terms. 
THOS, WYLES, F.G.8., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. 


ann NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely im- 
parting Theological knowledge withont imsisting on the 
adoption of particular doctrines. 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Com- 
—4.— TWO SCHOLARS Is of £50 per annum, tenable 
or two years, at any British or [rish Universi y. 

At the time of recriving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish a written statement that it is his bona fide intention 
to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the 
first session after graduation. 

The examination will be held at University Hall, Gordop- 
equare, London, W C., on Toursday and Friday, May..l0th 
and 11th, at 9 a. m 

For further particulars apply to ' 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Eszq., B. A., 
26, George- street, Manchester; or, 

Rev. CIIARLES BEARD, B. A, 
13. South-hi'l-rosd, Liverpool 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 


2 r YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. ; 


_ Principals— 
Mr. and Mre. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 
French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 
Progpectuser, with names of Referees and full particulars, 


M48 


— — 


OR HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 


Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A. 
Late of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 


Terms on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BESCHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principalse—The Misses HOWARD, 


FIRST TERM began THURSDAY, Jan. 25. 


HE EVANGELIZATION SOCIETY is 

prepared to SEND gqualifed EVANGELISTS to 
any part of England and Wa'es upon due notice.—-A pply to 
Hon. Secretary, 21, Surrey-street, Strand, W. C. 


CHAPPELL AND COS 
HARMONIUMS FOR MISSION WORK, 


THE CELESTINA. 


A sma'l portable Harmonium of Three Octaves, with 
Four Stope, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
Stand, 6 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street, W. 


THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 


Four Octaves, 4 Guineas ; ditto, with Celeste, 5 Guineas ; 
Five Octaves, with Automatic Swell, 5 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street. 


—ů—ů— 


THE 


COTTAGE ORGAN HARMONIUM 
Solid Oak. Five Octaves, Organ Tone, Two Pedals, 
7 Guineas. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN. 


Gothic Model. Seven Stops. Dark Oak Case (varnished), 
15 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE NEW CHURCH MODEL. 
With Two Rows of Keys, Two Knee Swells, Four Stops, 
Pedal Sub-bess. Oak, 28 Guineas; Walnut or Rosewood, 
Guineas; with 2} Octaves of German Pedals, 15 Guireas 


extra. 
CHAPPELL end CO, 50, New Bond-street. 


THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 
Fifteen Stops, 44 Rows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 
and Heel Swell. Solid Oak, 35 Guineas, 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
AND PURCHASE. 


HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 
the Three- Years’ System, at 

CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bund-street. 


Illustrated lists free by post. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vinteges of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 1s NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
000 CuurRceES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 


Price 284. per dosen; half-bottles, 16s. per dosen. 


N.B—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better iu all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to 2 

Breakfast Cup costing less than a N : 
Cocoarina i LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla pi artes and may be taken when richer 


is prohibited. 

In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 

H. SCHWEITZER & co., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


* 


— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 
-Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Halt-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


7 6s. 
REPAID.—Anopually, 218. ee 
AusTRaLia.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3e. 2d. per annum ; via Brindisi, C1 58. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers eisewhere are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 1 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 

N N and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, : 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 
„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 


may be had on application to the Principals, 


| ecribers, but may commence at any date, 


Apri 4, 1877. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Mi, 


The Nontonformist. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 


Eunorz has to welcome a seasonable Easter 
gift. The somewhat lengthened and variable 
—— betwoen the Ruesian Government 
and our own (as representing the other Powers) 
have come to a successful end. The Protocol, 
which records in a formal shape the reforms 
necessary to the well-being of the disturbed 
22 of Turkey as laid down at the pre- 
iminary ” Conference, and proclaims that the 
guaranteeing Powers will jointly use means to 
get them cariied out, was duly signed in Lon- 
don on Saturday by Lord Derby and Count 
Schouvaloffand the other Ambassadors. Every 
effort will be made to induce the Porte to give 
formal assent to the document, and though 
that assent is not regarded as essential. there is 
reason to hope that it will be given. Thus the 
continued accord of the Powers in respect to 
the Eastern Question is prolonged and ratified. 
But with a view to guard against this agree- 
ment being used for other purposes, it is pro- 
vided in an appendix, to be signed by the 
Powers ovly, that in case of the default of 
Turkey, the Cabinets should confer together as 
to ulterior measures, but that each Power 
should be at liberty to act independently, 
and in no way be bound by the decision 
of any particular Power. The meaning of 
this, we presume, ic—that if Russia some time 
hence resolves to use coercion, she will do so 
solely on her own responsibility, and that 
— and and the rest can entirely hold aloof 

ve their freedom of action. The 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg has put on record, 
in the shape of a procés verbal, the resolution 
to demobilise, as soon as peace is concluded 
between Turkey and Montenegro, and there is 
a decided prospect of the desired reforms being 
initiated by the Porte. With a view to facili- 
tate disarmament, the several Cabinets will 
recommend the Porte to send a special envoy 
to St. Petersburg, where the terms can be 
settled with the Russian Government, and 
where it is expected a better understanding be- 
tween the Czar and the Sultan on other points 
will be brought about. 

The succes of these negotiations has created 
a sense of relief in the European capitals, aud 
will probably lead to a general revival of 
business. Probably the expectation that the 
Grand Vizier and the Montenegrin deputies 
will now come to terms by some kind of com- 
promise is well founded. In that case there 
will, no doubt, be a respite for some months 
from serious apprehensions, unless there should 

any important outbreak in Turkey. 
For, it is to be remembered, that the 
main object of these negotiations has 
been to enable Russia to retire wi 
ity from an embarrassing ition; and 
when once the vast forces gathered on the 
frontier are withdrawn it will not be easy to set 
' them — in motion unless any great emer- 
gency should arise. No doubt the easiest way 
to settle the Eastern Question would be for the 
Porte faithfully to carry out and complete the 
reforms demanded by urope and promised by 
itself. It has now the leisure to do so, relieved 
from apprehensions of war and from aggravated 
financial difficulties. That the opportunity will 
be embraced is more than any reasonable man 
expects, though there is, of course, a chance that 
it may te so. It is, however, certain that 
Russia has come to see the danger to 
herself, as well us to the peace of Europe, of 
isolated action, from which she would gain no 
territorial adventages, and by which she would 
sooner or later bring into the field against her 
more than one Power. Nor is it likely that, as 
long as Prince Bismarck and Germany stand to 
their present policy, Russia will egain threaten 
Turkey with war. Apparently whatever is done 
in the future will be undertaken by the Powers 
of Europe jointly, but whether their united 
pressure will be of real avail at Constantinople 
remains to be teen. Europe bas gained breathing 
time, and so has Turkey. We devoutly hope 
that the interval, whether long or short, will be 
turned to good account. 

As it seems expedient that the Six Powers 
shall be again adequately represented at Con- 
stantinople, our Government have been ob- 
liged to take action. After the debate which 

receded the adjournment of the Commons, 

bisters could not, if they would, have sent 
back Sir Henry Elliot. His diplomatic illness 
bus therefore been prolonged, end Mr. Luyard, 
our Ambassador at Madrid, has been nominated 
as Sir Henry’s tempo successor. The 


appointment looks like a well-contriyed endorse- 


ment of the Turkish policy of the Government. 
But Mr. Layard, though years ago a champion of 
the Moslems, is a man of Liberal instincts and of 
energetic character. We doubt whether, at 
this crisis, himself, or any independent diplo- 
matist, would ae Constantinople with a view 
to whitewash kish misdeeds, or to assist in 
— 2 a state of things which is simply 

astening that country to anarchy and ruin. 
Though an ambassador has a large margin, 
he will, in the main, have to obey Lord Derby’s 
orders. His partiality for the Ottoman race 
ought, in fact, to prompt him to give such advice 
— waruings as Sir H. Elliot hardly thought 
it worth while to indul 
manent removal from 
ever, a distinct gain. 

All the capitals of Europe have suddenly 
been thrown into a state of pei turbation by the 
reported resignation of Prince Bismarck. That 
the renowned Chancellor, who for fifteen years 
has determined the destinies of a great 
nation, and under ciicumstauces so exceptional 
has built up an Empire unique in its 
strength, should suddenly retire, and that 
before his work is consolidated, may 
well cause anxiety, The news, however, turns 
out to be at least premature. The Prince is 
worn out with incessant labour, and requires 
rest. Oonsidering the present state of European 
politics, it is not likely that the controlling 
mind of Germany will permanently surrender 
the helm. 


in. Sir Henry’s per- 
onstantinople is, how- 


DIVIDED IN DEATH. 


THOSE of our readers who have taken our 
advice and studied for themselves the Nuisance 
Bill for providing against Nonconformist 
opinions and bad smells, will agree with us that 
a crisis has come, the importance of which will 
more than justify a considerable amount of 
iteration. If e Liberal Party will stand this 
bill they will stand anything. t year we felt 
more regret than surprise when our appeals 
failed to secure any overwhelming demonstra- 
tion against Lord Sandon’s Act for theencourage- 
ment of sectarian schools. Events in the rural 
districts will soon justify the position we took; 
and lukewarm Liberals will mourn too late the 
advantage they have given to the advocates of 
reaction. But it is not too much to say that no 
section of the Liberal Party has yet * appre- 
ciated the enormous importance of the education 
question; and, therefor, we have no right to 
be surprised that we prophesied to deaf ears. 
This Burials Bill, on the other hand, deals with 
a pluin practical issue which every ove under- 
stands, and which has been before the public 
for a generation: That issue is 1 this, 
whether Exglishmen are always and for ever 
to be divided in death, not by any difference of 
creed, or by solemn questions of religious truth, 
but by a fentastic and trumpery superstition 
that bears the unmistakeable stamp of an origin 
baser even than that of witchcraft. For witch- 
craft was engendered at worst by a trembling 
dread of the spiritual world, but the lican, 
as distinguished from the Oatholic, superstition 
of consecrated — springs simply and solely 
from a morbid sensitivenees of the priestly 
pocket. No doubt the origin of this superstition 
is concealed from its ingenuous victims, just as 
the origin of witchcraft is unknown to the simple 
minds of its votaries. Why cannot the English 

n consecrate the particular grave at which 

e is officiating P Your regular and legitimately 
descended Catholic priest will do it in a twink- 
ling. Is there less virtue in Anglican orders, 
that no one under a bishop can consecrate 
ground? Patriotism forbids such an unworthy 
suspicion of our National Church. No, surely, 
whata French or Italian priest can do, an English 
priest can do as well. And if so, why must the 
latter have his separate portion of God's earth 
marked off by a wall, or at least by definite 
boundaries, in which to bury his dead safe from 
the unhallowed touch of any of the Almighty’s 
unbaptized children? The real reason for the 
peculiar English custem we firmly believe to be, 
that when first Nonconformist claims showed 
signs of ademand for equality, the clergy began 
to be fearful for their monopoly of the grave- 
yard fees, and therefore insisted upon the 
desecration that would follow any unauthorised 
intrusion on their property. The human heart 
being deceitful above all things, we do not say 


| that the clergy of those bygone times under- 


stood the*secret origin of their zeal, and, of 
course, their successors of the present day 
think of nothing but the mysterious sanctity 
imparted by a bishop's footsteps and the invio- 
lable rights of the Church. Nevertheless, let any- 
ove mark * se san of the question of fees 
in theburial bills already obsolete, as well as in the 
moneter anachrenism now brought forward to 
su them, and he will see how much 
foundation there is for our view. The trutb is, 


iu this new measure the fees are more carefully 


guarded than the consecration. On no conside- 
ration and under no circumstances is either the 
parson, or sexton, or clerk, to lose a single 
chance of turning an honest penny. But 
Section 39 provides that in case a bishop refuses 
to consecrate the new sectarian enclosure for 
the State’s pet religionists, the archbishop shall 
license the ground for burial, ‘‘ and such | cence 
shall, until the ground is consecrated, operate 
to make lawful the use of the ground, as if it 
had been consecrate.” Yes; as if it had 
been consecrated.” What is the effect of the 
legal - Why, of course, that the 
State - made priests shall have it all to them - 
sel ves. No innocent babe, if unbaptized, can 
have the words of Him who welcomed little 
children to His arms read over its grave. No 
benevolent Baptist, respected by all the town, 
can be buried with a religious service there, 
if through some ecruple he has declined the 
baptismal rite. No Nonconformist minister 
of Obrist, though seventy years of blame- 
less life and half-a-century of fruitful 
labours declare his spiritual succession to the 
apostles, can eay a word of comfort by the 
grave of one of his congregation. But why? 
It is not consecrated yet, it is only going to 
be, when the bishop and archbishop have come 
to terms. Very true; but if the spectacle were 
witnessed of an Anglican priest performing 
burial services in the same ground with a Non- 
conformist minister, would not the shame and 
folly of the present superstitious system become 
too glaring to be maintained? The clause as 
it stands is an exposure of the hollowness of all 
the tearful sentiment we hear about ‘‘ conse- 
crated ground.” The real point of interest is a 
monopoly of fees. 


Let this ignoble root of all the bitterness be 
kept in mind, when we note the amazing auda- 
city with which this offensive bill insults the 
spirit of the age. If there is one spiritual 

aracteristic of the time more marked than 
another, it is an impatience of intolerance. 
That paltry questions about phrases and cere- 
monies should separate those who are substan- 
tially one in moral and religious aims is felt to 
be obnoxious to the spirit of Obrist. That 
mortal man should presume to pass eternal 
jadgment upon his fellow, the motives of whose 
inner life are necessarily to a large extent un- 
known except to God, is regarded more and 
more as an impious invasion of the preroga- 
tives of the Eternal. And such arrogance is 
never more offensive than when exhibited 
within the shadow of that doom which — 
us in every season of bereavement to the 
threshold of the unseen world.. Now, to say 
notbing of ial rights or of the religious 
equality which we demand at ype grounds, 
our burial Jaws are hopelessly condemned in 
the eyes of all but unreasoning fanatics, be- 
cause by their sanction of this superstition 
about consecrated ground they encourage and 
endorse and command precisely such offences 
on the part of ecclesiastical intulerance. From 
all sects alike, from Churches, bond and free, 
from clergy and laity, there has gone up the 
ery, For heaven’s sake let us be united in 
death! Only the force of ancient prescription, 
and vested interests, and the stolid inertia 
which clogs established institutions, could 
have resisted a demand founded equally on 
justice, charity, and convenience. But it 
is characteristic of English modes of eee 
that practical convenience should be the osten- 
sible cause of reform even when justice and 
charity are the real motives. We were just 
reaching the point when the practical inoon- 
venience of excluding Noncunformists from 
conducting funeral services iu public conse- 
crated ground must have compelled a conces- 
sion to our claims. And, now, what does our 
Government do? It briags in a bill to invest 
the present scandal with immortality. It creates 
new prescriptions and new vested interests, for 
the express purpose of giving permanence to 
perhaps the most hateful of all the peculiarities 
of English ecclesiastical law. Neither Scotland, 
Ireland, nor the colonies, nor even many 
Catholic countries, know anything of this 
barbarous ostentation of sectarianism in 
death. The time past should suffice for our 
endurance of such a shameful ence in 
bigotry. But here is a bill expressly designe1 
to make Fogland conspicuous for ages to come 
as the only country where Christian eects carry 
their ferocity so far that their very dead must 
be separated, lest the prayers of differing 
religionists should disturb the bones of the 
orthodox. 

Is Nonconformity fallen so low that it will be 
pacified by a law that legislutes for it among:t 
other nuisances, and contemptuousl ts it 
to hide its shame ino silence? Is the political 
demand for religious equality so hollow that it 


will ae Snare opal t * ſor 
mpering Episcopalian arrogance at the ex- 
sae of all the ratepayers in the country? Let 
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the word go forth to every free church, to every 
county association, to every Liberal club in the 
land, that all forms of Constitutional agitation 
may be roused at once. Let no congregation 
be without its petition, no town without its 
meeting. We want religious equality, and we 
will not be taxed for the maintenance of anti- 
Christian intolerance. We want access to all 
graveyords and cemeteries that are public pro- 
perty; and we are not te be put off with a 
transparent scheme for adjourning our demands 
i Pity for the Bulgarians is right 
enough; but let it not distract our attention 
from the threatened barbarism at home which 
would keep English families for ever divided 
in death. 


THE SESSION UP TO EASTER. 
(From our Correspondent in the Gallery.) 


Parliament meets again on Thursday after an 
uousually brief Easter recess. The holidays have, 
however, beeninsome measure co-extensive with the 
amount of work done during the first portion of its 
sitting. Following 4 plan introduced last year by 
Mr. Disraeli, the Government did not at the outset 
oppress Parliament with a long list of measures, or 
appal the country with an undue measure of legis- 


_ lative promises. They began, indeed, very mildly, 


and their timid and unfrequent appearances among 
the list of notices of motion on the first and second 
nights of the Session stood towards the notices 
given by private members in the same relation as 
did Falstaff 's stale penn’orth of bread towards his 
very familiar cup of sack. Looking back over the 
Session, we have the memory of many words, but 
we miss the record of any measures. The sole 
completed bill which the Government have got 
throtigh at the present epoch is the Consolidated 
Fund Bill, which Lord Beaconsfield himself took 
charge of through its final stages in the House 
of Lords. This is not a matter to be com- 
plained of, as it is not customary for many 
bills to have received the Royal Assent before 
Whitsuntide. Still, if we look to see what really 
has been done in the way of accomplishment of the 
first stages of bills, we shall find it wofully small. 
Amongst the measures introduced in the first 
moments of the Session was Mr. Cross’s Prisons 
Bill. This is a measure for which the right hon. 
gentleman is understood to cherish that peculiarly 
strong affection which parents sometimes feel 
towards such of their children as the world seems to 
have singled out as a mark of its dislike. It will 
not be forgotten that Mr. Cross brought this measure 
forward last year, and in his characteristically san- 
guine manner hoped to rush it through during the 
early weeks of the Session. To his great surprise, 
a very strong opposition sprang up on his own side 
of the House, and something like a revolt took 
place under the leadership of Sir Walter Barttelot. 
After hanging offand on all through the Session, 
the bill was at last abandoned ; the Home Secretary 
receiving a shock from which he did not recover till 
the recess was some weeks old. 

This Session he was more than ever certain of 
victory. He got the bill on early, and he had 
modified it in some of those respects which excited 
the antagonism of his hon. friends. But, lo! the 
last state of the bill was if possible worse than the 
first. Sir Walter Barttelot was not pacified, neither 
was Mr. Newedegate won over. These two mem- 
bers—one speaking from the benches behind the 
Treasury, and the other representing such modicum 
of independence as is to be found below the gang- 
way on the Ministerial side—led the right wing of 
the Opposition ; whilst unexpected allies came for- 
ward on the other side in the persons of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Rylands. Mr. Rylands possibly 
opposed the bill much on the same principle as the 
Irishman, wandering round the tents of his com- 
patriots, brought a shillelah down on the head 
which accidentally protruded from underneath the 
canvass. Tbe head was there, so he hit it ; and thus 
with the Prisons Bill. It was there, Mr. Rylands’ 
active mind being at the moment unoccupied, he gave 
notice of a motion to move its rejection, and thus 
got a prominent place iu the discussion which fol- 
lowel. He was, however, speedily thrust from 
his eminence by the superior attractions of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the more weighty opposition of 
Mr. Sheridan. But these in their turn were over- 
shadowed and utterly eclipsed by the organised 
opposition with which Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell 
met this bill. 

These two gentlemen have undertaken to oppose, 
almost without exception, every bill that appeared 
on the paper. It would be an injustice to say that 
they have in any measure fallen short of the catho- 
licity of opposition which they assumed early in the 
session. But somehow or ether, probably because 


a majority of their colleagues have been in prison, | 
Messrs. Biggar and Parnell have specially marked 
the Prisons Bill as the object of their systematic 
and obstinate oppesition. They have fought it 
early in the evening, late at night, and in the dewy 
morn, relieving each other as physical necessity 
made it necessary. They remained at their posts 
till twenty minutes to four at the penultimate 
sitting of the Session before the recess, and they 
were in their places on Tuesday afternoon prepared 
to do battle with the Home Secretary, supposing 
he attempted to advance his bill by a single step. 

This indiscriminate opposition of the two mem- 
bers from Ireland has doubtless had much to do 
with the backward state of business. But for them 
there is no doubt that the Prisons Bill at this 
moment would have been through committee, and 
might even have been read a third time. It is. 
difficult to see how they are to be met, or what 
steps are to be taken to resist them. Some pity 
is claimed for a Ministerial barque that cannot ad- 
vance, being clogged by barnacles of this sort, and 
perhaps it woüld be just, not to say generous, 
to admit that the Government have got on as well 
might be expected. There have been on the part 
of Sir Stafford Northcote no grievous lapses 
into mismanagement such as we were accustomed 
to while Mr. Disraeli led the House. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has fulfilled expectation, 
inasmuch as, whilst free from brilliancy, he has 
proved unexceptionably safe. He is always in his 
place, watchful and patient. He has a great gift 
of abstention from interferencé, and is much dis- 
posed to leavé things in the hope that they will 
right themselves. Patience is indeed a virtue 
which the Ministry largely possess. Lord Sandon, 
by exception, lost temper on the last night of the 
Session, when Mr. Barran asked him a question 
about the little girl in Leeds who was expelled from 
school because she omitted to curtsey to the 
vicar’s wife. But that was probably a testimony 
to the serious nature of the case. Mr. Ward Hunt 
also gave up his never very successful attempt to 
be placid, when Captain Pim peppered him with 
questions. But on the whole, the Government have 
jogged along contentedly under their new leader- 
ship, pleased to do nothing, and happy if at the 
end of the week they can congratulate themselves 
upon having avoided glaring errors. 


— — 


THE FRIENDS’ BUNHILL FIELD S. 


The following is communicated by Mr, William 
Tallack, secretary of the Howard Association, to a 
journal of the Society of Friends, of which he is a 
member, It describes the recent disinterment of 
five thousand Friends at their ancient burial ground 
of Bunhill Fields, Coleman-street, Bunhill-row, 
E.C., a hundred yards west of the larger Bunhill 
Fields, where John Bunyan and Dr. Watts were 
buried :— 

By the time these lines can reach the reader, 
the much controverted question of removing the 
remains of deceased Friends from one portion of 
Bunhill Fields Burial-ground to another will have 
been finally settled by the completion of the task. 
I have repeatedly visited the scene of disinterment 
and reinterment, and may now offer, for the reader, 
a few observations on the subject. But, in the first 
place, it may be as well to remark that much mis- 
understanding prevails in some quarters as to 
what has been done. The burial-ground consists of 
three main divisions ; one of these is sold to the 
London School Board, with an understanding that 
the remains underneath are not to be disturbed. 
The second, which contains the dust of George 
Fox, Stephen Crisp, Alexander Parker, and other 
worthies, and also some of the most recent inter- 
ments, will not be at all disturbed. It is only the 
third large portion (likely to be sold to an Industrial 
Dwellings Company) which has been cleared of its 
remains, including those of Edward Burrough, 
Richard Hubberthorne, and some thousands of 
other Friends, chiefly, though not exclusively, of 
long past generations. All that remains of the 
bodies of these honoured members of the society 
has been carefully collected into large woodea 
boxes, and decently re-interrec in the other por- 
tion of the grounds, near George Fox’s grave. 
(The precise position of the latter, long uncertain, 
has recently ascertained, from an old memo- 
randum or measurement, and is accurately indi- 
cated for future visitors to the spot.) The whole 
subject of the removals (rendered necessary by 
various circumstances) been most carefully 
deliberated upon by the society, and carried out 
with the utmost respect to the memory of the 
dead, and at a cost of nearly 600/. About forty 
men have been continuously employed in the work, 
and under regular oversight. The society is 
evpecially under ob to Smith Harrison, 
Welle, and Het „G. Chalkley, oe — 

and Henry G. ey, for 5 
by them in these and associated labours. 

In all Bunhill Fields fifteen thousand Friends 
are known to have been interred (and many of the 


general public also during the Great Plague), So 


— 


that the remains now removed represent more than 
double the ordinary attendance 


the great annn 
meeting of Friends held in London. And orl 


tion which, after witnessing the scene of removal, 


especially impressed my mind, was that if London 


Yearly Meeting, as an assembled body, could be- 


hold the very small space now occupied by the 
earthly remains of its predecessors, from nine to 
fourteen feet under ground, and the very few frag- 
ments indeed which at all remain of them, the 
spectacle would tend to silence controversy as to 
the removal, and rather to suggest some eolemn and 
useful reflections. For, in a large proportion, the 
Divine decree, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return,’ has already taken operation. Many 
graves appear to be quite emptied, by natural 
decay, of their original contents, which have 
‘utterly perished in their own corruption.’ In 
very few instances amongst these thousands has 
anything like a perfect skeleton been found. In 
almost every instance the only remains consist, at 
most, of a few loose larger bones, as of the thigh 
and pelvis. Even the skulls are, to a large extent, 
decayed or gone to fragments. The coffins have, 
in general, quite disappeared, or are represented 
only by a brown admixture with the soil.” 


FUREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Midhat Pasha arrived at Nice on Saturday. 

The Catholic Congress will meet in Paris this 
year as formerly during Easter week. : 

A Paris telegram says the report on the public 
worship estimates sets forth the necessity of en- 
forcing the obedience of the clergy to the civil 
laws, and declares that it is time to bring them 
back toa rigorous application of the Concordat. 

The Pope’s illness, according to a telegram to the 
Standard, is sciatica. The Standard’s correspon- 
dent says that His Holiness spoke cheerfully to the 
English deputation which waited on him on 
Friday. 

% InTRA- MERCURIAL PLANET.”—The Astronomer 
Royal has received the 2 telegram through 
the Oriental and American Telegraph Company, 
relating to the search for the suspected intra- 
Mercurial planet on March 21, 22, and 23:— 
Russell, Sydney, March 27. Vulcan not seen.“ 

Tun Polier or Presrpent HA YES. President 
Hayes has announced the names of the Louisiana 
Commissioners. They are: — Charles B. Lawrence, 
formerly Chief Justice, Illinois Supreme Court; 
ex - Governor Jehn C. Brock, Tennessee; John M. 
Harland, Kentucky; W R. Hawley, Connec- 
ticut; and Wayne cVeagh, Pevnsylvania. 
McVeagh is Mr. Simon Cameron’s son-in-law. The 
President received on Thursday General Wade 
Hampton, the Democratic Governor of South Caro- 
lina. General Hampton represented that the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests of the State were 
suffering severely from the present state of affairs, 
and urged the necessity of a speedy settlement. 
If the Federal troops were withdrawn the State 
House would not, he said, be seized by the mob, 
and legal processes only would be used to establish 
his government. All classes of eitizens would be 
protected. The President replied that he proposed 


fulfilling in good faith the promises made in his 


inaugural ess. He was deeply anxious to re. 
store peace, and was satisfied that this result would 
be attained in a very short time, The President 
subsequently received and replied in similar terms 


to the committee of the Charleston Chamber of 


Commerce, who urged immediate action in favour 
of General Hampton. A majority of the members 
of the Cabinet are understood to be in favour of the 
withdrawal of the Federal troops from Charleston. 
THe New PRESIDENT O¥ THE UNITED STATES.— 
President Hayes is believed to be a deeply religious 
man. The Rev. Dr. Sage, a Baptist minister, says 
of him :—‘‘ Greatness, in the common sense of the 
term, I shall not claim for President Hayes, It is 
a part of the rare good fortune which has followed 
him during all his lifetime, that with reference to 
him no flaunt or blazonry of fame has excited great 
expectations. His personal modesty, his reposeful 
temperament, his unostentat‘o s career, h’s resic e ice 
a little away from the self-important East, have kept 
him out of the blue-light glare. But he will grow 
in the respect and love of the country ‘unto the 
rfect day. We observe, says the Freeman, that 
ir. Hayes personally expressed an informal wish 
on Saturday that prayer might be offered for him 
in view of his new responsibilities, on the coming 
Sunday, in all the congregations gathered for 
worship. Iwas an auspicious beginning of a great 
trust, and we have no doubt that the wish was 
widely observed. On the same day he received a 
telegram, without name or date, reading Exodus 
viii. 21—23.” These are highly 1 
verses:— 21. Moreover thou shalt provide out of 
all the people able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating oovetousness; and place such over 
them, to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers © 
tens. 22. And let them judge the people at all 
seasons : and it shall be, that every great matter 
they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter 
en PF mgt x ok so shall it be easier for thyself. 
they bear the burden with thee. 23. If 
thou shalt do this thing, and God command thee 
so, then thou shalt be able to endure, and all this 
people shall also go to their place in peace.” 


It is announced that Mr. Gladstone has in the 


press another t, consisting of an attack 
upon the Catholic Sheet . 
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POPULAR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND.“ 


Mr. Routledge has fixed upon one of the 
most attractive and suggestive subjects which 
could engage the attention of a liberal-minded 
writer, but it isto be regretted that he has not 
worked out his scheme with the suceess which 
the idea merite l. Ulis narrative is both dislo- 
cated and disproportioned. We think we see 
the reason of this. He writes at great length 
upon those subjects in which he takes the 
strongest personal interest; at little length on 
some other subjects of almost equal importance; 
while he utterly ignores others which yet belong 
to the history of popular progress in this 
country. This is an almost fatal mistake in 
an historian, and it would have been an alto- 
gether fatal one with Mr. Routledge had he not 
strong and masterful literal sympathies, which 
command the reader's interest, upon every topic 
which he toucher, and also, a vigorously descrip- 
tive style. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
defects of this work considered as an historical 
review, it will be read with extreme pleasure. It is 
besides a thoroughly stimulating book, calculated 
to brace weak nerves and infirm purposes, and to 
crystallise the floating intention of action into 
decisive resolve. That is to say, in few words. 
the moral and political value of Mr. Routledge’s 
work is greater than its literary value. 

The author's Retrospect in the first chapter 
is sketchy, but his fundamental historical posi- 
tion is true—viz., that ‘‘the two great events 
which stand out in boldest relief in English 
history as dominating and designating all sub- 
sequent events are the Reformation and the 
Commonwealth.” They contained, as he well 
says, the ‘‘ germs and the assurance of 
future freedom.“ Equally true is his observa- 
tion that ‘‘the Restoration was the protest of 
Crown, of ecclesiasticism, and of the highly- 
privileged classes against both the Reformation 
and the Commonwealth.” Mr. Routledge 
describes the characteristics of this time, and 
traces the origin of the present Whig and Tory 

arties; and perhaps he does not do extreme 
injustice to the Nonconformists, though we 
think his language might have been a little 
more quulified. He has not read all about them 
that be might have read, but, apparently, is 
conversgnt with some patent external facts 
only—which contain but half the truth. When 
he remarks, for instance, that ‘‘it is not too 
much to say that if the entire body of Norcon- 
formists could have been welded into one, the 
would have been less endurable in social life 
than either the Catholic or the Anglican 
Church,” and that although ‘‘ the Nonconfor- 
mist had the ey of all political creeds, 
and frequently had to make the most magnifi- 
cent of all stands for freedom,“ yet that there 
is no evidence that he had the magnetic power 
which was necessary to absorb the genial 
elements of the social life of England,” simply 
because he could not wink at mo:rice-dancing 
on Sundays, could not enter a theatre,” and so 
on, the author forgets that, aſter all, the Noncon- 
formist of two hundred years ago was simply the 
anticipation, with but slight differences, of the 
men of most reputable life of to-day. And, 
notwithstanding Addison’s caricature, any one 
who knows of the private life of these men 
knows how genial they were. They had their 
faults, but with all their faults, England would 
have been infinitely better if it had had more 
like them. 

We are quite prepared to find that with his 
opinion of the old Noncooformiste, Mr. Routledge 
believes that a State-Church was necessary at 
this period. What a peculiar superstition there is 
upon this subject, even amongst really Liberal 
writers such as Mr. Routledge State- 
Church is the conquering element of society— 
warranted to make all men good—or better. 
Mr. Routledge bows down to the mumbo-jumbo 
just as an old churchwarden would do. Of 
course, England could not have got along 
without it! And how did she get along 
with it? 

Scarcely so good is the author's history of 
the earlier ye:rs of the Hanoverian dynasty 
but some poilnts—uas is sure to be the case—are 
exceedingly well brought out, and the character 
of George . is sketched with a master’s hand. 
But for years nothing was done to aid 
popular progress. In fact, not until states- 
men began to press old laws with extreme 
rigour against people whom it would have been 
wiser not to have noticed at all, do we see any 
progress. It was the abuse of the authority of 

‘the State, or the harsh exercise of it, that 
brought about, almost before their natural time 


* Chapters in the Historysof Popular Progress, chiefly 
in Relation to the 4 of he Press — Trial by 


Jury, 1660-1820, By James RovutTLepes, (Macmillaus.) 


considering the condition of the people, some 
reforms that were secured in the lust century. 
The people cared very little for either liberty 
or justice. There was the old connection 
between the state of morals and the care for 
liberty in England as there was in Rome, and, 
in fact, in every country. An immoral people, 
unless suddenly checked, soon becomes a nation 
of slaves. In George II.’s time, as Mr. Rout- 
ledge remarke, the morals of the nation 
seemed going from bad to wors®. The Court 
was corrupt, the aristocracy was corrupt, 
the middle class had run into wild specula- 
tion.” As for the clergy, ‘‘ they took great care 
of the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Royal 
Supremacy. They hunted with avidity for 
blasphemy, heresy, schism.” And so, the people 
were prepared to bow the neck to George III., 
and submit to every act of great tyranny, as 
well as every act of little tyranny ; to see their 
country dragged to the verge of ruin, and 
dance on the precipice itself.“ A wider treat- 
ment of this subject is needed, than that which 
Mr. Routledge has given, but he deserves 
thanks for bringing once more to the front the 
Junius trial, the Reporting charges, Horne Tonke’s 
work, the Somerset case, the Stockdale libel 
case, and lastly, the case of Hone. 

With regard to Hone, Mr. Routledge, con- 
sidering the limits of his book, has written at un- 
wise length. He has given us a long history of 
the man, long quotations from his speeches in 
court, and long references to his after life. 
We have been informed that Hone's descen- 
dants are now getting together a Life of their 
progenitor ; until that is published we had better 
refrain from any remark upon his life-work. 
It seems to us, however, that Mr. Routledge 
over-estimates the man of middle life, and 
under-estimates the old man. Hone is well 
remembered by hundreds, if not thousands, 
how living—men scarcely beyond middle age— 
and we suspect that Mr. Routledge did not 
altogether know him. 

Our author takes us carefully through some 
of the proofs of popular progress after this— 
making an utter mistake, however, concerning 
the attitude of the clergy towards the Bible 
Society, when that society was first formed. 
His story of the Times and the Eaaminer pro- 
secutions is well told, and throughout these 
episodes in the history of freedom we find his tone 
to be all that could be desired. His sketch of 
the growth of the newspaper press is also well 
done. Referring to the education * 
towards the close, he rt „If we dared to 
prophesy, one might safely enough indicate a 

ay, in a by no means distant future, when 
questions between Church and Dissent will be 
left to Church and Dissent to settle.“ That, no 
doubt, will be so, and it will bea new chapter 
in the history of Popular Progress.“ May 
Mr. Routledge live to write it ! 


SOME FACTS OF RELIGION.* 


Seldom have we read a series of sermons more 
wortby of careful perueal than these. It is true 
that they are suggestive, rather than formal, and 
show the man of letters and the man of taste ns 
much as the theologian ; but they are important 
in two ways—firet, as showing that certain 
tendencies in Scottish theology are still strong, 
end, secondly, as indicating the kind of preach- 
ing which is moet welcomed by the Court. Dr. 
Tulloch says, ‘‘ These sermons were occasional 
in the strict tense of the word. They were 
preached at intervals, and in the discharge of a 
special duty. In such circumstances the preacher 
is apt to revert to familiar lines of thought, or 
to dwell on such facts of the religious life as 
seem for the time most appropriate.” Let there 
is a decided unity to be found in the volume, 
and that results simply from the endeavour to 
reconcile certain forms of thought, born of the 
old Scottish theology,with a wide idea of Divine 
Fatherhood, implying a more merciful inten- 
tion towards the human race. The two in- 
fluences struggle through the sermons from 
first to last —sometime; giving rise even to a 
kind of conflicting terminology; as though the 
very atmosphere in which the preacher lived 
and moved was such that ho had perforce to 
submit bimself so far to the level of accepted 
ideas and terms even tg make himself under- 
stood of his audience. Take an instance: 
whilst Principal Tulloch is concerned to detach 
the thoughts of bis hoarers from all the dog- 
mat.c coustructions which have tended to limit 
the scope of Divine Fatherhood, he simply re- 
erects a nurrowing principle by using certain 
mystical terms in a purely dogmatic application. 
He insists that Divine Fatherhood, as love, is 
only realised in Christ, while still ite universality 
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is insisted on; and at the very moment that he 
is repudiating any separation of the Divine 
attributes save in our intelligence, he proceeds 
logically to separate and contrast them on his 
own account. And that what we have said is 
justified by special statement, we find Principal 
Tulloch declaring of Uhristianity that this and 
this alone is the faith that makes men patient 
in trouble and hopeful in death.“ Now, taking 
this in connection with certain statements 
about the universality of the Divine Fatherhood, 
and assertions that wherever there are true and 
pure aspirations after the good and Holy, there 
we have what is pleasing to God in spite of all 
dogmatic forms or theological accretion, we fail 
to see a logical reconciling point, unless by 
qualifying one or other of his statements. Either 
the words ia Christ are used in a definite 
historic-dogmatic sense, or in a purely mystical 
one. If in the former, Principal Tulloch does 
gross injustice to the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, so far as it 
shone through the loftier religions—such as 
Buddhism—which, in their degree, did make 
men patient in trouble, if not even hopeful in 
death; a point which he should, to be strictly 
consistent, even in Court sermons, emphasise 
and make much of. Nay, does the author not land 
himself in the patent difficulty of excluding 
from Judaism itself the mystical influence of 
something foreshadowed or forefelt, by which 
the Prophets spake, and which, in a measure, 
made men patient in trouble and hopeful in 
death? By the use of his terms, and the way 
in which he too strictly applies them, it would 
seem as though the proper application of the 
phrase, in Christ,“ began at a certain definite 
moment of time. If, again, he uses the phrase 
in the mystical sense, how far must it be 
inconsistent with that idea of a present spiritual 
life definitely disconnected from a spiritual life 
future, on which he descants—reducing the idea 
of personal immortality Into nothing else than 
a form of reward. Here, again, Principal Tul- 
loch is in the strictest sense dogmatic; and so 
far as words go, dogmatic in the very mode of 
the old Scottish divines whom he would depose 
from all authority. 


But though we have made bold thus to state 
some of the impressions made upon us by a 
careful perusal of this book, it must not be sup- 
posed that we do not fully appreciate its liberal 
spirit, its genial temper, its honest and even 
ardent desire tu raise the Christians of our day 
above the strifes of narrow creed and dogma, 
which tend so 8 to hinder that unity on 
which the spiritual life so much depends. We 
shall gratify ourselves aud our readers at the 
same time by giving one or two extracts more 
especially illustrating this point. Our first 
shall be from a very finished sermon on Obristian 
union :— ai 

Why should I unity, from uniformity, 
seem uvattainable? Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible that Christian men should t sectarian 
animosities and ecclesiastioa] traditions; and, feeling 
aw Be ‘magal Aer 
whelm o in com v 
— 2 ractical basis of Christian 
interest and sympathy, aod with combined force give 
themselves to the work of the Lord? Why, indeed ! 
But because faith in the great realities of Divine truth, 
among many who speak loudest of these reali is 
weak beside adherence to the accidents of denomina- 
tonal distinction—because, to use language suggested 
by Coleridge, we are apt to love our party more our 
chure3, and our church more than our Christianity, and 
our Christianity more than truth - because the Christian 
spirit burns in us dimly and the love of many has waxed 
celd. This is why the agencivs of our several churches 
with all their apparent energy, are, after all struggling 
but feebly against the agencies of sin and evil, Christian 
men must feel more than they yet do how immeasur- 
ably greater is God's love than their own comprehension 
of it, and God’s truth than their own dogmatisms—how 
even wide differences, critical and speculative, are not 
only consistent with, but the very condition of, a high- 
hearted practical co-operation. They must recognise 
more thoroughly the sacred free dom of intelloctual con- 
viction and the equally sacred power of moral sympathy 
—the latter triumpbing in the very oppositions of the 
former. They must acknowledge more heartily the 
claims of reason and the aie of faith. And from 
this twofuld root—and from it more than aught else— 
will spring forth the tree of Christian unity whose 
leaves are for the healing of the vations. : 

The following discourse, from a very eloquent 
sermon entitled Grace and Freedom in Christ,“ 
bears in the same direction :— 

It is true that religion in us, as in many others, ma 
be helped by many accidents, by great doctrines whic 
we cherish reverently, and by divers rites and forms 
which we keep statedly. These—doctrines and rites 
alike—may seem to usso closely identified with Christ 
that we cau hardly sepurate them; and to meddle 
with them may seem to be meddling with the very 
essence of religion. There may be much that is 


them, make religion. They may greatly help it, an 
| dome may be — tt 3 to us than 
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fore better for us, more prized by us, than others, But 
none of them so belong to religion that unless we have 
them we cannot be religious, or unless other people have 
them they cannot be religious. So soon as we begin 
to discriminate religion by any such formalities, we are 
in danger of sinking from the true evangelical position. 
To take up the words of the Apostle once more, we are 
in danger of removing from Him that called us unto 
the grace of Christ unto another Gospel.” We come 
under his merited rebuke, Ve observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest 
I have bestowed labour in vain.“ 


We are in doubt whether we should extract the 
passage on priesthood at pp. 38-39, or that on 


science and religion at p. 24, but on the whole 
prefer the latter :— 


No science, truly so-called, can ever touch this 
spiritual life or destroy it, for the simple reason that 
its work is outside the spiritual or religious sphere, 
altogetber Scientific presumption may suggest the delu- 
sivenéss of this sphere, just as in former times religious 
1 scught to restrain the inquiries of science. 

t may, when it becomes ribald with a fanaticism far 
worse than any fanaticism of religion, aseail and ridi- 
cule the hopes which, amidst much weakness, have 
made men noble for more than eighteen Christian cen- 
turies. But science has no voice beyond its own pro- 
vince, The weakest and the simplest soul, strong in 
the consciousness oſſthe Divine within and above it, may 
withstand its most powerful assaults. The shadows of 
doubt may cover, and you may see no light. The diffi- 
culties of modernfspeculation may overwhelm you, and 
you may find no issue from them. But there may be 
that within you which these cannot touch. If you wait 
till you have solved all difficulties and cleared away the 
darkness you may wait for ever. If your religion is 
made to depend upon such matters, then I hardly 
know what to say to you in a time like this. I cannot 
counsel you to shut your minds against any knowledge, 
I have no ready answer to your questions, no short and 
easy method with modern scepticism. Inquiry must 
have its course in theology as in everything else, It is 
fatal to intelligence to talk of an infallible Church, and 
of all free thought in reference to religion as deadly 
rationalism to be shunned. Not to be rational in reli- 

ion as in everything else is simply to be foolish, and 
throw yourself into the arms of the first authority 
that is able to hold you, In this, as in other respects, 
you must work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, ‘‘ remembering that it is God which worketh 
in you.” You must examine your own hearts; you 
must try yourselves whether there be in you the roots 
of the Divine life, 


These extracts will have conclusively shown 
the charitable temper, the yearning for union, 
and the fine spirit generally which mark these 
sermons—on which account we cordially re- 
commend them to the perusal of our readers. 


“ SHAKESPEARE FROM AN AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIE. v. 


This bock is, in the Yankee phrase, very 
„mixt.“ Frivolities and absurdities lie along- 
side of incisive criticism, wide knowledge, and 
the results of careful research. One-half of the 
book is wide of the mark a)together ; it assumes 
the widespread prevalence of a belief about 
Shakespeare which isthemeresthumbug. Oritics 
and experts know about the delusions and the 
deliverances of Delia Bacon, who, some twenty 
years ago, came over to this country from 
America, fished up documents, all of which she 
made to bear for her own doctrine, wrote a 
book, and prevailed upon the cautious and some- 
times cynical Nathaniel Hawthorne to write 
a preface for it. That preface it was which led 
us toa knowledge of Delia Bacon. There can 
be no doubt that the book exhibits that kind 
of ability and ingenuity which is often found 
in alliance with monomania; and Miss Bacon 
was reallya monomanaic. Sho had convinced 
herself that the plays of Shakespeare were 
not written by Shakespeare, but by her great 
namesake, Lord Bacon; and, granting certain 
assumptions, she made out a fair case. But then 
it was precisely the assumptions that were wrong, 
and the bearings of them in certain directions 
Miss Bacon would not, and did not, consider. 
Now, Mr. Wilkes has an idea that Miss Delia 
Bacon has found a mighty following, and has 
written this bulky octavo to refute her 
opinions. This he does with great close- 
ness—enlisting our interest for a moment and 
raising our expectation, and then making us 
laugh outright. Never did we read such a book : 
so sane and clear sometimes, so perverse, prag- 
matical, and nonsensicalthe next moment. IIe 
sets out with a consideration of general circum- 
stances, in which the leading events of Shake- 
speare’s life are glanced at—certainly with no 


tendency to tone down anything in his favour, 


His personal characteristics are noted, and one 
is almost ferced to the opinion that great dra- 
mutic genius can only be nourished amidst 
zope snl vice, so carefully aro Shakespeare and 

zacon set, as it were, into attitudes of competi- 
tion. Then there is a chapter on the“ Reli- 
gion of the Shakespeare Family,” and a chapter 
demonstrating that Shakespeare was a Roman 


Catholic—a point on which many of the plays 


* Shakespeare (rom an American Point of View. In- 
cluding an 70 as to his Religious Faith and his 
Knowledge of Law. With the Baconian Theory consi- 


oO Ry GEoRGE WILKEs, (Sampson Low and 
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are cited in detail, with an apparent accumula- 
tion of evidence which makes us wonder why 
the fact was left for Mr. Wilkes to emphasise 
as he has done at this time of day. Each of 
the plays is then examined under the various 
heads—passages of very clever and valuable 
disquisition coming in here and there; then 
follows an ingenious application of the 
musical or euphonic test; and the whole argu- 
ment is systematically recapitulated in con- 
clusion. It is indeed very odd to find that Mr. 
Wilkes makes some of his very strongest points 
against the theory of Bacon authorship by show- 
ing that the errors in points of law are so 
glaring, that Bacon—a great and exact lawyer— 
could not possibly have been guilty of them. 
As we have said, Mr. Wilkes’ patience, know- 
ledge, and keen critical power are so great that 
we regret they were not detached from 80 
absurd and gratuitous a demonstration. That 
he can write with point and force is proved in 
many places. Let these two passages stand in 
proof. The first shall be with regard to the 
legal knowledge shown in the plays :— 

With all due deference to so great a lawyer as a Lord 
Chief Justice, I say that the author of the Shakespeare 
plays did not possess any great knowledge of the law ; 
cr, if he did, bis dramatic writings do not show it. He 
exhibits, without doubt, a familiarity with law expres- 
sions, and applies them with a precision and happiness 
of application in all cases which apparently carries the 
idea that he may have served in an attorney's office; 
but not one of them, nor do all of then together, make 
anything higher than mere general principles and forms 
of practice, or such surface clack and knowledge as 
were within the mental reach of any clever scrivener or 
conveyancer’s clerk. On the contrary, whenever Shake- 
speare steps beyond the surface ccmprehension of the 
solicitor’s phraseology, and attempts to deal with the 
spirit and philosophy of law, he makes a lamentable 
failure. The Merchant of Venice, Comedy of 
Errors,” ‘* Winter's Tale, and Measure for Measure” 
contain conspicuous proofs of this deficiency, while the 
statesmanship of the Duke in the Iwo Gentlemen of 
Verona,” who, in his joy at recovering his daughter 
from a gang of cut-throats in a forest, endeavours to 
reform them by appointing them to high posts under 
Government, is a sort of policy which Lord Bacon was 


never accused of while he was a member of the Privy 
Council, , 


This about the Romanism of Shakespeare is, 
we think, also worth quoting :— 


It has been said by way of explaining the Romanism 
of Shakespeare’s writings, and of his custom of 
arraying his most estimable characters in the vest- 
ments of the Roman Church, that the plots of his plays 
are placed before her time, and that her persons must 
necessarily be of the Roman faith; since it is well- 
known that no Catholic services were permitted by law 
to be performed in England during Shakespeare’s 
period ; nor does this suggestion quite account for the 

redilection exhibited by the writer of the plays to 
urlesque and scandalise Protestants and the Pro- 
testant faith. In the discussion of the Beconian theory, 
therefore, the religious point must be regarded as the 


domineering test; for unless it can be shown that 


Bacon was secretly a Catholic, the Shakespearian plays 


| cannot possibly be attributed to bim. 


These short passages will give an idea both of 
the strength and the weakness of a book which, 
in spite of its careful research, will, we fear, 
remain familiar only to the curious student of 
literature or Shakespearian expert. 


— 


A FAMILY PARTT.“ 


Mr. Trollope is versatile rather than pro- 
found. His analysis of human nature does not 
ierce far beneath certain conventional forms; 

ut he is remarkably faithful so far as he goes; 
and he combines with his scrutiny a certain 
airy unaffected humour and width of know- 
ledge that stands him in good stead. He has 
travelled and observed: he has mixed with 
different nationalities, and has really got to 
understand their most typical developments. 
Hence he is as much at home in France and 
Italy as in England; and indeed we are not 
sure but some of the out-of-the-way details of 
life in these countries he knows better than 
he does certain aspects of class-life at home. 
The present collection of stories, which appears 
before us in the guiso of a three-volume povel, 
admirably represents him in this point of view. 
The whole collection is Italian, with the one 
exception of Plogarrian, which is a bit of Brit- 
tany life and character admirably depicted. The 
two ‘brothers Gregoire and Eugene de Ker- 
gounec are set before usin a few sentences— 
very real and living, and we feel that the 


glimpses we have of the life of the little town | 


of Audierne in the arrondissement of Quimper, 
with its doctor, priest and so on, is very good 
indeed. This is like a bit of water-colour :— 


Whether called town or village, Audierne was a ve 
pretty spot twenty years ago. Nestling among thick 
trees, by the side of its little stream, and just at the 
int where that stream swells to an estuary, which 
alls into the wide Bay of Audierne to the southwards, 
it unites in a special 1 the beauties of inland and 
of coast scenery. The Bay of Audierue is formed by a 


long, low-lying tract of well-wooded coast, receding in | 


a perfect segment of a circle, between two remarkalle 


* A Family 1 tn the Piazza of St. Peter, and 
other Stories, By P. A. TROLLOPE, (Chatto and 
Windus.) 


and celebrated headland:, that of the Pointe du Raz to 
the northwards, and that of the Pointe de Penmarch to 
the southwards. The remarkable nature of these two 
headlands, stretching far out into the Atlantic, like 
huge buttresses destined to protect the laud against the 
tremendous battering of the Western Ocean, is sufficient 
to strike the most careless eye. The coast rises in them 
to a vast height, and is composed of granite rocks of the 
boldest and wildest character. The lighthouse ou the 
Pointe du Raz stands three hundred feet above the 
level cf the sea, and in heavy weather the waves break 
over it. The celebrity of these two points is to be found 
in all the long series of Breton story and song and fable 
from the earliest days to the present time. The Pointe 
du Raz is the more western land of France, stretching 
much further in that direction into the Atlantic 
than the southern horn of the bay formed by the 
Pointe de Penmarch. And hence the climate of 
Audierne and its bay, protected from the north, is much 
softer and milder than that of other districts in its 
immediate neighbourhood, | 

The best of the Italian stories to our taste is 
the Family Party ’’—full of fine turns, clever 
dialogue, and insight into Italian character. 
Lucia Sevelli and Carlo Carena are remarkably 
well sketched, and Ninetta no less. There isa 
daintiness of byplay in the whole thing, 
which gives it a valne far above the ordinary 
sketch of the kind. Next to that we should 
rank Mrs. Atkins’ Day,” which is full of 
covert satire and fun and cleverallusion. Next 
to that we like Giulia Varani,“ which has a 
colour of its own; and then, A Bit of Tuscan 
Life in the Seventeenth Century.“ Looked at 
from one point of view, the third volume is of 
unexpected value, though, we fear, the mere 
story-reader may not think so. It consists 
mainly of little sketches of Italian history and 
biography, mingled with just such glimpses of 
imagination and picture as a novelist can 
impart. Particularly we are pleased with the 
sketch of Tintoretto, under the title of The 
Thunderbolt of Painting,” which is full of 
character and interpreting insight. This isa 
good. anecdote :— 

Efficient patrons of art, however, as the confraterpi- 
ties were in all, the Confraternity of St. Mark was, at 
all events on one occasion, not a very discerning patron ; 
for a difference of opinion arose among the members as 
to whether they should keep the picture“ The 
Miracle fof St. Mark.” Now this picture, one of the 
great glories of the Venice gallery, is by all but uni- 
versal consent the first work now extant of the painter, 
and one of the perhaps half-dozen first pictures in the 
world. And it is remarkable that Tintoretto’s conduct 
respecting it on the occasion referred to seems to have 
indicated some sense of the superlative excellence of 
this among his other works. There was none of tbe 
eagerness to dispose of his work that characterised him 
on so many other occasions—no abating of 28 
offer of it for any terms they chose to give him. On 
the first word of objection and doubt he packs 4 his 
picture, and carries it off to his own house, That 
prompt action brought the Confraternity quickly to 
their senses. They were willing to take the picture ; 
aye, very possibly ; but it was not so certain that they 
oma now have it. In short, the artist made them beg 
hard before he would restore the insulted chef d’'@uvre 
to the repentant brethren. However, they ate their 
humble-pie; the picture was placed in their ball, and 
Tintoretto afterwards painted three other pictures for 


vhem. 

Though these sketches in‘the third volume are 
hardly covered even by the elastic phrase 
‘‘ other stories,” The Records of the Venetian 
Inquisition” is intensely interesting from the 
subject, and the clear compressed method of 
narrative. The story of Casanova’s long and 
patient efforts to escape from prison, and the 
aid he received from his companion in the cell, 
is as striking as a bit of sensational story, while 
itis sternly true. From this book—light as it is in 
structure, and not pretending to the character of 
a work severely instructive—the reader will 
gather a very fair notion of life in various parts 
of Italy both in past centuries and at the pre- 
sent time. Even as an illustration of style, it 
deserves commendation ; for Mr. Trollope, whilo 
he writes with ease, bus regard to 1ule, and 
never falls into the slipshod manner, which is 
nowadays too common among novelists of a 
certain order. On the whole, we can most con- 
fidently recommend these three volumes to all 
who want a book which will instruct while it 
amuses. 


— ü—— — — — —— 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Household Organisation. By Mrs. Cappy. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) This is another contribution to 
the art of domestic management, but it differs from 
some that we have reviewed in the breadth of its 
suggestions. ‘The usual plan—and itis a plan good 
in itself—is for the writer to sit, as it were, opposite 
to the housewife, and tell her exactly what to do 
about everything. Here, with some exceptions, 
are general suggestions, but it seems to us that, 
while some are extremely good, and ought to be 
thoroughly improving, some, on the other hand, 
are not the result of practical experience, and, in- 
deed, are rather unpractical. We never heard, 
before, that cold meat is particularly good for chil- 
dren; we doubt the possibility of such pretty and 


ornamental kitchens as are here described ; and few 
houses have on every floor a housemaid’s closet, 


| &c, A new notion, however, is that windows are 


— 
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best cleaned by rubbing them with newspapers. 
The plan of a day’s work where no servant is kept, 
is as ingenious as it ie systematic, and deserves 
studying; and the book generally, if not too 
slavishly read, should have the effect of making 
our homes brighter, pleasanter, healthier, and 
cheaper. 

The Parallel Gospels. Exhibiting at one view, 
in four collateral columns, every concurrent, con- 
flicting, and additional passage of each Evangelist ; 
forming aleo, of the four, one continuous Gospel. 
Intended for the use of religious students of all 
denominations. Collated by Epwarp Sa.mon, 
late barrister-at-law. (London: Longmans and 
Co.) Analysis of the Four Parallel Gospels. Col- 
lected by Epwarp SaLxON, late barrister-at-law. 
(London: Longmans and Co.) The plan of the 
tirst of these works is stated in its title. and is thus 
further explained :—‘‘ In this collation the Gospel 
of St. Matthew has been accepted as the standard 
to which the other three Evangelists are adjusted ; 
not only as being reputed to be the primitive 
Gospel, and to {have been written by the hand of 
the Apostle, but because in a work which is not 
intended merely as a concordance but as the 
united test to assist a student in forming his 
own tenets in consistency with the Supreme Autho- 
rity of the Gospels, it was necessary to presume 
one Evangelist in the original order, with which 
every passage in the other three might be 
compared, The texts of St. Mark, of St. Luke, 
and of St. John are disarranged only so far as 
necessary to exhibit the extent of their paralleliam 
with St. Matthew.” It will be observed that this 
plan sets aside entirely the chronological order of 
the events in our Lord’s life and of His dis- 
courses. The quarto page on which the Parallel 
Gospels” are printed has necessarily large blank 
spaces, which may be wisely utilised by the student 
with his own notes, and this seems to us the 
greatest advantage the student can derive from 
the work. The second book before us is an 
Analysis of the first, printed on a similar 
quarto page; and if it were an analysis only we 
might recommend it. But its various sections have 
connecting comments and explanations which are 
often worse than useless. The author’s own state- 
ment will furnish sufficient reason why we with- 
hold our approval. It was the strong convic- 
tion that in the GosPELS THEMSELVES the genuine 
substance of the CurisTIAN REVELATION must be 
sought for, and found; and that not only each 
existing sects of Christians, butall the Fathers of the 
second and third centuries, and even St. Paul and 
St. John himself, have wandered far from the doc- 
trines which issued from the lips of Jesus; which first 
aroused the attention of the writer of the present 
pages, and which now induces him to submit their 
contents to the inquiry and judgment of his 
fellows.” The italics and capitals in this quotation 
are the author’s, not ours. 

The Jericho Road. A Story of Western Life. 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg and Co. London: 
Trubner and Co.) Our American copy of this work 
contains a humorous advertisement after the follow- 
ing fashion :—‘* Did the evangelist, D. L. Moody, 
write the ‘Jericho Road? Did the Rev. 
Robert Collyer write the Jericho Road? ‘Did 
Joaquin Miller write the Jericho Road?“ and 80 
on. To all these persons, it is said, has the book 
been strongly attributed,” but, says the advertise- 
ment, you pay your dollar for the book and take 
your choice of author.” And the book is well 
worth the dollar, whoever may be the author. It 
tells the story of a young man, feeble in health, 
who broke down near one of the Western settle- 
ments. He was seen by a pious deacon, who en- 
gaged him for charity, at half wages, and gave him 
double work—also for charity. And the young 
man broke down again, amidst the expostulations 
of all respectable people against his employer— 
none of whom, however, put forth a band to help 
him. Then he fell amongst the Samaritans— 
thieves, and forgers, and horse-stealers, who, but 
with some equivocal surroundings, helped him 
generously. Ultimately, but accidentally, this 
brought him to death, and then the pious deacon 
and his wife had, at last, their consciences 
awakened, The tale is told in graphic language, 
sometimes with real dramatic power, and with un- 
doubted pathos. We all travel, every day, the 
Jericho Road, and the lesson of this book should 
enter into our heart of heartz. ° 

The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church of Enyland, 
Explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-nine 
Articles. By the Rev. Tuomas Isaac Batt. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennert, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) This author says of his own 
work that his object is to give a compendium of 


the Catholic doctrine as a whole, suitable to put 
into the hands of the ordinarily educated layman,” 
but Mr. Bennett in hia introduction, while com- 
mending the work, does not seem to think much of 
the Articles themselves. Hs explains, what is quite 
true, that they were composed to keep in both 
Romanists and ultra-Protestants, and that they are, 
therefore, a compromise”—so much so, that 
„Calvin and Luther, Rome and England, may all, 
by different interpretations of the words, assimilate 
themselves, and take refuge under the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” Further, he candidly says, There can 
be no doubt of the tery great cleverness of the 
compilers in manipulating language so as to bear 
the strain of so many different parties.” Whether 
a setof theses of this description are worth explaining 
at all may well remain a question. Many scholarly 
Churchmen, from Burnet downwards, have thought 
them to be so, but, of course, they have read them 
in the light of their own theological beliefs. Mr. 
Ball’s exposition is good, reasonable, moderate, 
and not unnatural. - It has a High-Church flavour, 
but at the same time is thoroughly anti-Roman. 
What can be said in a moderate way for a High- 
Church interpretation he has said well and with 
some scholarly knowledge. 


In the Expositors Commentary : Illustrated Notes 
to St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. C. 
NIL, M. A. (R. D. Dickinson), we meet with 
nothing of an original character that is especially 
valuable. The best popular Calvinistic work upon 
this Epistle is Dr. Hodge's; but Mr. Neil shows 
skill in analysis, and has collected many 
quotations to illustrate the text. These are 
really valuable. Many sorrowing hearts have 
found comfort from Mr. Logan's Words of Com- 
fort for Bereaved Parents (Jamos Nisbet and Co.). 
The twenty-second thousand of this work is before 
us, with Dr. Kerr’s Introduction. There is, of 
course, some inequality in the contents, but as a 
whole the work is an exceedingly valuable one, and 
has well merited its popularity. We should, how- 
ever, suggest that, in future, the Brief Notice, and 
more especially the Letters,” should be omitted. 
It is not in good taste to obtrude private sorrow in 
this manner before the public.——Dean CLosk has 
had his say upon many subjects in his lifetime, and 
many yeara ago he gave an address relating to the 
Stage (Hatchard.) Since the Bishop of Manchester’s 
bold and well-judged appearance in the Manchester 
theatres, when he talked so well to the actors, the 
dean has thought it desirable to reprint what he 
said. Heis ‘‘startled” by Dr. Fraser's action; thinks 
that his lordship's address may have a tendency 
to attract many persons to theatrical performances, 
and that on the whole the Bishop’s advice was 
most disastrous.” Are stage-players, then not to 
be preached to? That is the logical inference from 
the Dean’s words. However, he has exposed, 
in forcible language, the peculiar dangers of 
theatres, and it must be said that he has done so 
with comparatively little exaggeration. We are un- 
expectedly gratified in finding in his address a testi- 
mony to Cromwell—rare from the pen of a dean. It 
is as follows:—‘‘ Whatever may be said against 
Cromwell and his Government, it cannot be denied 
that there was more of stern virtue, more of good 
English probity, and more of national prosperity 
during his Protectorate, than at any period preceding 
or following it.” Asentence like this may condone 
a good deal of bad taste and erratic ecclesiasticism. 
——We put with this the Clerical Memorial to the 


Bishops on Intemperance, which has been reprinted. 


in a volume with the whole of the 13,584 signatures. 
This memorial is understood by the editor of this 
volume to express the conviction that some 
effectual remedy for our national intemperance is 
urgently required.” The editor points to a legis- 
lative remedy, but, notwithstanding all we have 
read, it remains to be proved that any such 
remedy would be very effectual——In the Old 
Testament and the Astronomer Royal (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin) we have three lectures by the 
Rev. A. Jonxsox, of St. Germains Chapel, Black- 
heath, in reply to a work by the Astronomer Royal, 
impugning the accuracy of certain portions 6f the 
Biblical narrative. It seems to be clear that the 
great astronomer is not so good a Biblical as he is 
astronomical scholar; but, not having read his 
work, we are hardly in à position to judge of the 
entire fairness of this attack upon it. We should 
only say that possibly a better reply might have 
been made. Mr. J. M. Hake has edited a selec- 


tion of hymns by the Rev. SAMUEL Dunn (W. H. 


Guest). Some of these hymns are now well known; 
all have good qualities, but not equally good 
literary qualities. The religious feeling is fervently 
and often happily expressed, but some lines are 
deplorably weak, ——Mr, Bexvamin CLARKE has 


published, through the Sunday School Union, a 
version of the story of Ruth, entitled, In the 


Corn Fields. It is that old, noble, and simple 
idyll done into poor English, 
Mistellaut ons. 
e 
THE Rorau Aquarium. — The Westitiinatet 


Aquarium is rapidly winning its way in popular 
favour, It made a premature, and therefore a bad, 
start, and it has taken time to put itself right 
with the public, but it now bids fair to become one 
of our most popular places of instruction and 
entertainment, Its well-tilled tanks rival in inte- 
rest those of Brighton, and in some respects even 
exceed them—in the variety and novelty of the 
‘‘wonders of the deep” which they contain. 
Moreover, it has a great advantage over 
its seaside rival in its breader space and 
better light, making it possible to add the 
claim of flower shows to its other attractions, 
and giving the visitors room to promenade without 
discomfort. The managers seem fully alive to the 
capacities of the place for being made a teally 
popular place of resort, and by the variety and 
superior character of the entertainments which 
they provide, they are doing their best to achieve 
success. It is to be hoped that they will not be 
tempted to go far in the sensational path on which 
they seem disposed to enter, for with the aquarium 
proper, the superior musical entertainments, and 
the other legitimate amusements of the place, there 
are abundant attractions to win the favour of the 
public without any such questionable aids. 

Goop Fripay Customs In THE Orry.—On the 
morning of Good Friday, after the curate (the Rev. 
G. A. Marshall) had conducted the service at the 
old church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smith- 
field, some of the provisions of a curious will were 
observed, The rector, the Rev. John Abbiss, now 
eighty-eight years of age (and who was appointed 
to the living in 1819) Jaid twenty-one sixpences on 
the spot in the churchyard where the testatrix is 
supposed to be lying. These were for as many 
aged widows, the only condition being that they 
should wart the money, and were not too stiff in 
the limbs to pick it up. While bequea the 
means for a continued recognition of her will in 
this particular referred to, the donor also provided 
for payment of a small fee for the sermon. It 
may be mentioned that the willislost. The church 
of Allhallows, Lombard-street, was the scene of 
other quaintobservances. At the close of the service, 
the curate (the Rev. G. W. B. Wills), conductin 
it, and the rector (the Rev. Prebendar Mackenzie 
preaching the sermon, the will one Peter 
Symonds, bearing date 1587, had effect given to it. 
According to this instrument, sixty of younger 
scholars who attended from Christ's Hospital were 
— with a new penny and a packet of raisins. 

hose of the children of the Langbourn Werd 
Schools who are of the choir received ‘‘ hot cross” 
buns, as well as small sums in new coins. Upon 
several of the poor of the parish were bestowed 1s. 
each and a loaf. The gifts were disbursed at the 
veatry door by the churchwardens, Mr. Share and 
Mr. Jones, who would have done so over the tomb 
of the benefactor in Liverpool-street had it not 
been effaced b ey ans Presa. 

FLocaine JUDAS ARIOT AT THE LONDON 


Docks. - On Good Friday the time-honoured custom 


of flogging Judas Iscariot in e was celebrated 
with usual vigour by the Portuguese and 
Spanish sailors whose vessels are now lying in the 


docks, There have been a good many traitors both 


before and after the time of the false a » bat 
none have ever been so widely e as Judas 
Iscariot, whose name has the synonym for 


the basest treachery. The ceremony which the 
Portuguese sailors delight to indulge in on Good 
Friday partakes somewhat of the character of a rude 
„Passion play,” and commences very early in the 
— At daybreak a block of wood, rudel 
carved in imitation of the arch betrayer and 


of vessel, 
on their return from servive in 
the Roman Catholic chapel assembled together ; the 
figure was lowered on to the deck from the riggin 

and, amidst shouts, and with great jeering — 
derision, cast into the water and ducked three 
times, Judas was then hoisted on board, and after 
being kicked round the deck was lashed to the cap- 
stan. The crew then furnished themselves wi 


knotted ropes, and 
frantic — Be sere 


93 told off in p “ae ‘the denna 

men, 8 0 ra, u K 
until every rag of 6 
cut to tatters. During the whole of the — 4 
the ship’s bell kept up an incessant clangour which, 
with the shouts and curses of the 


men, and a sort 
caused a fearful 


their exbaus energies. 
dummy Judas was unlashed and conveyed with 
much ceremony to the galley, where it was burnt 
amidst the cheers of all prevent. There was a large 
number of sailors present from the nei ing 


shi | 

Mu. SrAxLkx's Expzvirion.— Mr. Stanley’s 
second despatch has been published in the Daily 
— hs and its contents are almost exclusively 


to a description of the uppor tributaries 


— 28 : 
i i 


‘ 
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of the Nile. Stanley had previously struck and | 
followed from its watershed in Urimi a new stream, 
the Shimeeyu, which, as a feeder of the Victoria two 
hundred and 14 miles in length, and of volume 
equal to that of the Thames, at once became the 
highest and truest ‘‘ source of the Nile.” In the pre- 
sent despatch the explorer gives reason to believe 
that he has made a still more important revelation ; 
und that, although the Shimeeyu may, perhaps, yet 
retain the distinction of being the most southerly 
feeder of the Nile, the Kagera, Kitangule, or 
Ruvuvu—for by all these names has the channel 
been known since it was crossed by Speke 
and Grant in 1863 — will really prove the 
largest and longest of the upper tributaries 
of that vast Nyanza which, by creating 
the Victoria Nile, does most to supply the 
peyptian river. The particulars he furnishes go far 
to alter our ideas of the region between the Vic- 
toria and Albert Nyanzas and Lake Tanganyika ; 
while they add a large though yet undefined body 
of water to the marvellous system of inland seas 
which fill Eqaatorial Africa, and leave it still emi- 
nently possible that the Nile takes its ultimate rise 
in tracts as far as Manyema, or even yet more dis- 
tant spots. The new river has received from Stan- 
ley the name of the ‘‘ Alexandra Nile.” Writing 
from Ujiji, on the 13th of August, ges | says 
that he must hurry away, as times are „ve 
sad, in that place, owing to an epidemic of small - 
pox, which was ‘‘ devouring the population at the 


rate of from forty to seventy-five persons daily. It 


is a smallpox of the most fatal kind. Few attacked 
by it have escaped. The same evil influences which 
nourish this-pest cause other aliments to prevail 
namely, dysentery, chest diseases, typhoid fevers, 
and agues. When I landed from my boat I re- 
ceived a budget of bad news only. Five deaths 
had already occurred in the expedition — my 
absence of fifty-one days; six more men were down 
with smallpox ; the fearful disease was running 
like wildfire through the houses of Ujiji, Arab as 
well as native. When I first heard these depress- 
ing particulars I was impressed with the necessity 
of immediate departure if I valued the welfare of 
the expedition. The condition of my people is 
really deplorable ; besides being thinned in num- 
bers, many favourite and faithful attendants among 
those still living are in a bad state, and some, no 
doubt, will be taken off. The only thing, it ap- 
pears to ma, that bas saved the expedit'on from 
total wreck, is vaccination. My vaccine matter 
is all dried away now, and not a particle of it can 
be scraped up to be of use.” 


% PoLTrIcAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE.”—On 
Tuesday night, under the auspices of the Work- 
men’s Social Education League, a meeting was held 
in the large room of the Society of Arts to discuss 
this question. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. 
The Rev. Henry Solly, the hon. secretary, read a 
letter from Professor Seeley, which was to form the 
basis of the discussion. The — in the course 
of his letter, said that at the last great extension of 
the franchise, even those who expected most from 
the new then admitted to political life per- 
ceived that it would require to be educated. Since 
that time, accordingly, they had had an Education 
Act, and there had been much more movement 
than before in the educational world ; but might it 
not be questioned whether anything had really been 
done to meet the particular need which was then 
so universally recognised? Politically they were 
not acting on the maxim which they all professed 
to adopt—tbat the working class should be educated 
for the exercise of political power. The reason of 
this evidently was that we ourselves had never been 
educated for politics ; that we knew of no system 
of political education, and, perhaps, that most of us 
disbelieved in the poesibility of such an education, 
and regarded politics as purely a matter 
of Ir and experience. That there was 
much of politics that could only be mastered 
by practice or natural aptitude was, the Pro- 
fessor remarked, no reason why no instruction 
in politics should be given. Systematic discussions 
of some kind, the professor su „would be 
nece „ In organising them he should say the 
principal objects should be—first, to mix class 
with class, and, if possible, party with party ; 
secondly, to make the discussions as much as 
possible argumentative and as little as ible 
rhetorical ; thirdly, to give them a basis of sound 
knowledge of history and statistics. Mr. G. 
Savage, the organising secretary of the League, 
urged the importance of political education, statin 
that by the term ‘‘ Politics” he understood all tha 
concerned the citizen in his daily life outside the 
region of a He stated the reasons which 
had prompted the formation of the League, and the 
advantage to be expected from the working of some 
kind of nised society imparting correct notions 
on the subject of discussion. He concluded by 
moving— 

That the scheme proposed by the League in the 
prospectus for promoting systematic discussions on im- 
portant social and political topics, in which persons of 
various rank and occupations, and of differeut poli- ical 
parties, could be invited to take part; and for making 
use of existing socis] and political clubs, mutual im- 


provement, debstiug sovieties, &., was one deserving 
of hea: ty support. 


The Rev. H. Sully seconded the motion, and the 
noble Chairman then invited discussion, in the 
course of which the importance of political educa- 
tion was generally admitted. The resolution was 
then carried. Sir John Bennett moved the next 
resolution, expressing the pe pow ngd in prosecu- 
ting the scheme referred to, of seeking the valuable 


aid of the Cambridge and London University Ex- 
tension Lecturers and other qualified persons, in 
accordance with the su ions of Professor Seely. 
He warmly supported 8 the League, and 
hoped it would prosper. This resolution was also 
carried. Resolutions for raising a fund for enabling 
the organizing secretary of the league to visit 
clubs and societies for the purpose of holding dis- 
cussions and enlisting their co-operation generally, 
and thanking Professor Seely for his valuable and 
suggestive letter, were subsequently passed. At the 
close of the — , the noble Earl, in reply 
to a vote of thanks to himself and to the Society 
of Arts, expressed his pleasure at having beep 
present on such an occasion: The political educa- 
tion of the people was clearly a matter of vital 
importance, considering the extent to which the 
su de had been diffused among the people and the 
“ge 222 it 1 still 3 N= 
e politi ucation of the ea red to 
him to consist of this—how a Boy. lr ie made, 
and how, by God’s blessing, he should make him- 
self, the best form of citizen to carry into effect all 
the duties belonging to him asa patriot. He had 
always maintained that the best education a man 
could ever get was that which he gave himself. He 
could only pray God that the future of England 
when it was entrusted so largely to the care and 
patriotism of working men, would not only be equal 
to the past, but greatly exceed it. Lord 8 . 
bury expressed a wish to be enrolled as an honorary 
member of the league, and promised a donation of 
5/. to its fund. 


ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch, 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


: Births, Murringes, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 

BRAITHWAITE — WADE.— March 2), at Eastbrook 
Chape', Bradford, by the Rev. S. Dyson, of Idle, Mr. 8. 
Braithwaite to Lissie, only danghter of Benjamin Wade, 
Esq., Swinnow Grange, Bramley, 

BULL—BOCQUET.—March 27, st Brixton Indenendent 
Church by the Rev. Josiah Bull, M. A., late of Newp:rt 
Pagnell, facher of the bridegroom, Alfred Tnomas Bull, of 
Nottingham, to Elizabeth (Lizzie), second daughter of R. 
Boequet, Esq., of Gresham-road, Brixton. 

MIDGLEY—LEE.—March 28, at Salem Chapel. Halifax, 
by the Rev. W. J. Tuwnsend, Ellis Crowther, eldest sou of 
Alderman S. T. Midgiey, Kingston Villa, Halifax, to Mai- 
2 youngest laughter of Joseph Lee, Barum Top, 

a 


ax. 
TOZER—DAN DO —March 28, at Clifton Downs Congre- 
— Church, Bristol, Edward, son of A. Tozer, of Ivy 
ge, Wood ‘ord, Kesex, to Louisa Kate Dando, niece and 
sdopted daughter of the Rev. R. P. and Mrs, Clarke, of 
Kynance House, Cotham Pork, Bristol. 
DEATHS, 
CRAVEN—March 27, at Southport, Sarah, widew of the 
late Robert Craven, F. R. G. S. and J.P. 
SIBREE.— March 31, at his residence, Clifton V ills, Coven - 
try, — Rev. John Sibree, aged eighty-oue years and e ght 
months. 


— — 


HokNINAN's TEA.— Choice teas at very reasonable prices 
are always to be had of Horniman’s Agents; Chemists in 
every town. Being direct Importers, Messrs. Horniman 
rantee the purity, strength, and flavour of all their teas. 

ir agents are constantly receiving fresh supplies from the 
Wholesa'e J ondon House, secured in tinfoil packets, whereby 
the delicate flavour and aroma is preserved. 

Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling Sickness.—A certain 
method of cure has been discovered for this distressing com- 

laint by a 4 who is desirous that all sufferers may 

t by this providential discovery; it is never known to 

fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after sll other 

means have been tried. Full particulars will be sent by port 

te any person free of charge.—Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 
Ox ſord · terrace. Hyde-park, London. 

CarpinaL Ecru, on Cream.—Jupson’s Dyrs.— 
White goods may be 1 in five minutes. Ribbous, 8. Ike, 
feathers, scarfi hen raid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, 8 d shawls, or sny small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta. 
crimson, manve, purple, pink. ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 

bottle. Sold by Chemirts and Stationers. 

Recxitr’s Paris Buivs.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, end the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result —vis, a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general ap ce 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine art The 
manufacturers bey therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. ‘igi 

Horrowar's OINTMENT AND [LILLs.—Though it is 
impossib'e, in this Cima“ e of chavging temnrrature, to pre- 
vent ill-health pureed its form and frequency may be 
much mitigated by the adoption of remedial measure:. 


When hosrseners, cough, thi k bresthing, end the attending 
sl'ght fever indicate initation of the threat or chest, Ho lo 
way’s Oint went should be rubbed upon these parts wit' ont 
delay, and bis Pills taken in sppropriate doses, to promote 
its curative action. No catarrhs or sore throats can resist 
Printed directions envel pe eve 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 

— 2 — and l * 

tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
form of 


jujubes. Glycerine, in these confections, in 

proximity to the glands at the woment they are excited by 
ry 

6d. and 1s. boxes (by post for 14 stamps), | 9 vt bn 


Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, 


Perrection,— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, aud lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly banishing grey ness. 
Its value is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is 
not adye. It ever proves iteelf the natural strengthener of 
the hair Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, . 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured 
these two preparations. They are the standard articles fo 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil no r 
Pomade with either. 

Mre. S. A, ALLEN’s Zylo-Balzamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


— 


Addertisementu. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
for the TRAINING UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cares received in the order of application, No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in sid of this 
new charity, and will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Wats n Osmond, E.., 60, Fe: - 
church-street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge lane, 1 
or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, Sunny Benk, 
Sou h Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made pe y- 
able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be crossed 
L ndon and South-Western Bauk. 


A LADY, living in a pleasant healthy suburb of 

Maidstone, KECEIVES Four or Five YOUNG 
LADIES into her home, and offers the comfort and freedom 
of jamily life, with high Educational advantages. The 
Course of 8 English, French, German, Drawing, 
snd Music, ferences g.ven.—For particulars addres 8, 
Miss Stanger, London-road, Maidstone. 


OLEMAN-STREET EXCHANGE, 
66, Coleman-street, E.C. 

The above PREMISES, situate near the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, will Le OPENED m Marcu, having the followin 
advantages besides those of an Exchange, vis, :—Encl 
private desks, writing and news tables, seperate loc--np 
drawers, and a large streng room; also consultation and 
smoking-rooms, end lavatory. 

Caretul postal arsangements fcr either reta ning or for 
warding letters. 

For particulars apply to the Menagir, Mr. J. K. Leake, 
66, Coleman-street, London, E. C. 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Heap Masrer—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH Masters — 
GH. Bianchi, Esq., B. A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
(let in the 2nd Class Classical Honours, 1874). 
Rev. James Mclsaacs, M. A., G'asgow, 
John Legge, Eeq., M. A., Aberdeen, 
A. Hopkins, Esq. 
Matuematics—G. N. Hooker, Esq. 

FRENCH AND GENUAN— Paul Rosselet, Esq. | 
Cuemistry — W. H. Hicks, Esq., M A., Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge (7th Wrangler, 1874). 
Botany—G. B. Bettany, Esq., M.A, Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

The Easter Vacation will terminate ou Thursday, April 


12, 1877. 
For Pros and other information spply to the 
Head Master, or Mr. A. Boardman, the local secretary. 


East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited 


REPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
GROVE HOUSE, READING. 


Miss BURGIS RECEIVES NINE BOARDERS, and 
endeavours to combine home comfort with sound instruction. 

The SECOND TERM begins May 7. References and 
prospectus on application. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
Priocipal—FREDEKIC EWEN, aided by an efficient staf 
of Resident and Visitiog Masters. 
* MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Tuxspay, 
y 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Heap Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A. ce 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late 5 
First i Senior Mathematics of 


Szxconn MastER— f 
JAMES SHAW, Ed., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B. A. Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships counected with the Col'ege. 

B. ye are prepared f r the Universities and for Commerce. 

Niue Seniors and twenty-s x Jun.ors, out of a schol ot a 
r ed the last Cambridge Local Exawine- 
tion, thirieeu with honours. Oue, tne first Sewcr iv Eng- 
land, who Sbtained the 8) ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hethestcu 
Echo.arship of £40 fer aunum, en! the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St Johu’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 8-year) to the Trix r iu Greek and Latin. 

Toere is 8 lerge swimming: bath ou the College premie“ s. 


For perticuis to Scnoiarspips, &c.. to the Head 
Master, or to the Seeretary, the Rev, Philip P. Rows, M.A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Jer 31. 


* „ 1 — eee ee — 
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QPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. | 


seencnerce:|a ptomATIC| MAGNETINE 
cumpetition to Stadeste for the Sten Ministry 


Fe , ACTION |DARLOW & COS 


itora will be examined, and all need 
obtained by applying to the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. 


Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham. rae PATENT FLEXIBLE 


CHARD r. WEYMOUT D. Lit. and M. A. mend ed tlemen eminent in the medical profession, and 
eee | WITT COX & IBB 


Ke. Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 
Vier-MasTer— „ Hysteria, General Debilitv. 


Se SWING MACHINE“ MAaGNETINE 


Assistant Mast REND flexible Magnet. It is tirel 

F. E. IS., Member of the Council of 1255 1 or farention of 2 panes 4 Co., improved by 

J. S.. the the Philological Society, 2 them on previous invention pa pos- 

i icati 4 K sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 

cue ofthe Editors of the Publication of the Early , Delight of Every Possessor. fun ge end nes pe date, 2 du ber 
University of London, &c., y magnetic. | 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, 


IT we 4 


Cc. 
» B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
e ; First Class in Maths 


ie ot of 1 oy ; First Class in Mathe- ABOLISHES THE HINDRANCES, VEXATIONS, TESTIMONIALS. 
1 N 
JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) AND TUILSOMENESS OF SEWING. From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., E. D., M.R.C.8.E. 


A. ERLEBACH, Eoq., B.A. 
EMER B 


5 Y, Bec, BA. Lond. | 
The SUMMER TERM een n. NO PRREPARATORT EXPERIMENTS | paRLow's 


3 . 
Foz Prospectuses and 1. information, apply to the NEEDED WHEN WORK IS TO BE DONE. 


LI MARTEN, BA. Lee AE 
: BLA. Lee NO abJustTING OF NEEDLES, 


pias CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, 


PATENT 


Lect by WA ORTHAMETON, NO ‘ FLEXIBLE 
Ann Thorpe), e by quaed Maver: ond Nat NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS, — 
OVernesse 8. , 
The SUMMER TERM will commence May 3rd. NO WINDING OF BOBBINS, 
YME HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE | LIANCES. | 
L DOVER (Established over fifty years), as NO | * N 
Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terms, 30 to 40 guiness PREPARING OF SHUTTLES, MD. M. Rd. K. 
wn, "i 4 L n principle aie, From the Rev. Dr. KERNAHAN, M.A., Pn. b., 7.6.8 
at giving a soun „ men mor ucation. * . ’ D., F. U. 8. 
Reference to Ministers and others NO COAXING OR TESTING| se, deter ot Bee Baue deter, 
OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS WHATEVER, ranma 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. a GentLexeNn,—I have pleasure in that I have 
. : BUT deprived much benefit from the use of your Che 
Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 3 R d . 2 e 22 — have pee, ones since th 
MW Immediate, Instant CAC I» | or quinsey, from whish T have been ever sinte 
isi ness for Sewing 1 ame alee Get So Sateen yon Soe8 tye ints — 
TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, , experienced aos mak bees Den ieee “Pama 
saditiiah 100. Sp Gio tits Me, Saaiiieed. 185 en you liberty to L this note se - 
Prospectuses, &c, will ̃ on application to | UNINTERRUPTED and MOST GRATIFYING | Yours tu, — 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. RESULTS. 


THE NORTHERN 


NOTHING can EXCEED the SIMPLICITY, the 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, INGENUILY, and the EFFICIENCY of this truly won- 


SILCOATES HOUSE, nzan WAKEFIELD. derful Machine. 
Ferrantes 183) : CHINE 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of enn 


Lay men have been admitted since 1856 approaches it in all DESIRABLE QUALITIES as an 


Principel—Rev, W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and | instrument for DOMESTIC pad n WE 
y, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- No other is 20 carefully, thoroughly, and perfectiy con- 


ee oe 


10 structed. 

Wi LEE, Baa. 2. W ead No other is so easily and quickly learned and used, or : 

3 R. Aen Ee EB A Belay 4 — Hon. Sec with so satisfactory results, weakness Fin the pein 

v. , B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
| amines | SILENT, RAPID, ALMOST SELF-ACTING, mation, a 

“The School itself is an excellently-contrived buildi it is, beyond anythmg heretofure known, efficient in the | Sir, yours faithfully, 
where... . . nothing has been to provide fine, lofty, rio and welcome in the household. | Gaara Witxixsox, M. D., M. R. C. f. E. 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
F A MONTH'S From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 
inspected. situation cannot w surpassed for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's or 


Mideunmer, 1874. | | DARLOW’ 8 
e e ee F REE T RIAL 
4 * * enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. IN YOUR OWN HOME nn 
N e n dre c, Hen u, r e, BEFORE PURCHASE, 


2 r to be sent to the Principal. CARRIAGE 5 PAID. cen 


_ Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may ee . APPLIANCES. Four obedient ee 
N — cake mage the School Premises PRICE LISTS POST FREE. — 
— Bigg further information, apply to the Principal or Abhi h. aig may M AGN ETI NE. 


B OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. WILLCOX & GIBBS 
r SEWING MACHINE CO. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide snd inci 
Towns in Bouth Australia Bills Negotiated and Collectee Chief Cg for Furope. 


Money received on Deposit. | 150, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. | 
For terms, nied at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 15 ide ä „LOYDOM. ferior manufacture ee q 
| WILLIAM PURDY, General Maneger. | West End Branch, | 3 Flexible MAGNETIC Appliances during g 
I CHURCH FOR SALE. 200 Sittings 185 REGENT STREET, W hay eda BY of gentlemen of : 
Ar e Arm | MANCHESTER, Ores zue (Royal kr. b. wa ' 
The only manufacturers who were — a medal at the | 0 . ont ee 
Payment by instalments . ² A GLASGOW—118, Union Street. readily yielded to the N 3 
‘HWEPPE’ . | BRIGHTON—32, New Road (facing North 5 13 
o Fae ee a DARLOW & CO. : 
SCHWEPPE’S POLASS WATER. CANTERBURY—15, Mercery Lane. Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
Consumers are particulerly requested to ask for — 


one 1 to , 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 448. 
Fountain) as ony ini atone are ered to the F =| CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. — 2222 


and Cirocers. . Addresses given on application. Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 
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INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal— Rev. W. H. 


GRIFFITH, M. A. (Lond) 


Second Master — THOMAS POWELL, Eeq, MA. (Oxon.) 
Mathematica! Master—J. L. MCKENZIE, Esq, B. A. 
English Master —J. C. LAMBERT, Esq, B. A. 


Aud Five Aszis‘ant Masters. 


The present College, which was opened in the year 1870, occupies an elevated and healthy site in its own grounds of 
twenty · ve acres, about one mile from the town, will accommodate 150 Pupils, and is provided with complete gymnastic 
apparatus, airy covered playground, and spacious swimming-bath 100ft by 30ft, supplied by a stream of excelle t water. 

Tue College now contains 124 Boys, and is available for Pupils between the ages of nine and e ghteen years. 

The Committee have recently added a JUNIOR SCHOOL, for the preliminary training of Boys between seven and ten 
years of age, with School Premises and Playgrounds entirely separate from those of the College, but situated upon the 


same estate. 


For Prospectus and further porticulars, apply to the Rev. the Principal, or to the Secretary. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
34, Cannon-street, London. 


CHAIRMAN. , 
M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 


Trustees OF THE CENTRAL Funps. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal) 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, GC. | William Macandrew, Esq., J. P 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ TRUST FUNDS. 


THE PREMIUM FUNDS, INVESTED IN NAMES OF 
TRUSTEES FORK POLICY-HOLDERS, 


31st December, 1872 £4293 14 8 
3lst December, 1873 
Zlet December, 1874 
3lst December, 1875 
3ist December, 1876 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ GUARANTEE FUND 
(Inu addition to the above) 
Consous, £51,080 28. 11d. 


T ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C, 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANOE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 1,000, 0 0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 nave sBexn Paip as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Week]; 
Allowance in the event of Ivjury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local | 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOCKIPTS EXOEED YOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINBAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay Apply at 
the Office of the Bick Boilie Socisty, 29 and 

20, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lauve, 


HOW to PUROHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Office of the BrnkBECK FregHoLn 
Lern Speer 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 

cery- 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binxagcx BAR, 29 and 30, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 

. properly intro- 
urren wi ons 

duced, and Interest — on — —.— monthly 


ish and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Baterdays, whoo | 


the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OSS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages E Secured, 
through the information contained in FORTNIGHTLY 
EXCHANGE REVIEW, sent post free to appli- 
cants by— 

rs, ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 

Sworn Brokers, 
36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 

Bankers— Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Programme, 
N replete with Instruction and Amusement.— Le WON- 
DERFULLE TALE of WHYTLYNGTON and bys 
CATIE, a new and original vers‘on, by Tifkins Thudd, Esg.; 
given by Mr. Seymour Smith.— HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, 
a popular Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by Prof. 
Gardner.—BUD and LEAVEs, a charming Spring Lecture, 
by Mr. J. L. Kiug.— The COMPOSITION of LIGHT, with 
splendid Illustrations by the unrivalled scientific appa- 
ratus manufactured by Mr. Darker; by Mr. J. L King.— 
‘The SEANCE, au entirely new edition, by the Polytechnic 
medium —Master Taylor, the ;remier Plate Dancer and 
Artificial Clairvoyant.— Madame Hickson’s COSTUME RE- 
CITALS, Ke, Ke. Admission to the whole, ls., Schools 
and chil under 10,6d. Reserved Stalls, 2s. Gd. Open 
from twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 


moderate price s 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 
Seven doors Fast of the Cannon street Station. 


Capital—-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


— 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 


DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF: 


SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1878. 


DIRECTORS, 

Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
_ ee Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 
change), 

W * Macdonald Basden, Esq., II, Great St. Helen’s, and 

oyd's. 

William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen - street · place, E. C., and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Member of the Loudon 
School Board), 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 
Secretary Loudon Sunday-School Union), : 

William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide- place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses Company). 

Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E.C. 

Edward Bean Underhill, Keq , LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 3 


SOLICITOR. ; 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 
SECRETARY. 
W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, E. C. 


AUDITORS. 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

James Clarke, * „1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
—_ * (Editor aud Proprietor of the “ Christian 

orld ”’), 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lioyd’s, 

BANKBRS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


1, The first issue of 4,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each 
has been allotted. 

2. Applications are now being rece.ved for the second 
issue 0/.4,000 Shares at £1 per Share prémium—2 244 of 
which have been already allotted. 

8. Fifty-nine estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£151,716, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of rent, and diminution of term in case of * a the 
income from the estates already purchased is expected to 
amount to uearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-sales. 

5. Shareholders, in addition to 5 per cent. interest, will 

articipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 
— declared by the Company ſrom time to time. 

6. Owners of eligible house property wisbing to sell at a 

d send particulars to the Secretary. 

7. In copsequence of the rap'd increase of the Company’s 
business, the Offices have been removed from 69, King 
William-street, to 92, Caannon- street, London, E. C. 

For full informatiou apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an explanatory pamphlet, entitled “ Another Five Minutes’ 
Talk about the House Property and Investment Company 
(Limited),” prospectus, and share application forms. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, F. R. I. B. A, Archi- 

tect, of YOKK, having given SPECIAL attention 

for many years to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure 

NEATNESS, ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and 

ACOUSTICS, will be glad to confer with Ministers and 

Deacons in auy palit of the Kingdom who have in contempla- 

ton the erection of New Buildings, References, if required, 
to works executed. 


| medicine 
but used only on the Gums ; CONTAINS NO NAKCOTIC, 


— — — 
—̃ ———)ͤ 
. 


IANOS, by Broad wood and others ; 

P Erard KEITH, PROWBE, aud Co. 142 
selection for buyers upon terms which they cannot otherwiee 
obtain. Keith, Prowse, and Co. repair or exchange worn or 


injored instruments of every description—City Royal 
Mavical Repository, 48, Cheapside. 


WM seen BOXES, by Nicole Fréres.— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, have 
the lergest STOCK of real'y fine BOXES In Europe, £3 
to £ The new rooms devoted to the display of these 
instruments are now ready. ing avd Barrel Piano 
for.es, 16 guineas to 120 guineas. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 

hibited at the International Exhibition, vibratin 

with the slightest breeze, including case and key, 31s. 6d. ; 

Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas.—KEITH, 
PROWSE, and Co., Manufacturers, No. 48, ide, 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty of tone 
unsurpassed, four guineas end eeven guineas; Radatl’s 
Prize-medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety 
of second-hand Flutes, one guinea to twenty-five guineas, 
at KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheap- 


side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 
Covered back, machine head, &, five guineas; iu - 
cluding light case, £6. Other models, one to twelve 
guineas, Self-instructing book, with airs, &é., 6s. net, 
= free—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, Manufacturers, 
o 48, Cheapside. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, S8OHO-SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following 6“ ticles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


Cr. WHITE S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
nu exquisite compound of sweets and sours, 


PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles, 


Sers for FISH, GAME, 44 


| POLLED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. | 


Cay ES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. i 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and 8 „ Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, e., &c. 


OSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may ne “of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 


throughout the world, 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT: 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


1 


E MOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, Se. Application should be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPAN alee | 
rospectus. Remo large 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required — 
Manager, 194, Tottenham; court- road, W. C. 


MANSON AND CO.’S 
IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffness to Linens and Muslins, is unequalled, 
and is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, ing excels M 
JOHNSON’S SUOTHING SYKUP, which — a medici 


It Cools the Gums an‘ pres immediate relief. Prepared 
only by Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street, London. Price 
2s, Yd. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 

A STIMULANT BUT NON-INTOXICANT.— 
NEW MAN’S improved pure EXTRACT of MALT 

Prepared from the finest Kentish Molt, being non-fermented 

and free from spirit. In bottles at Is. 9d. 

half-dozen 108. 6d. carriege 


As a sample 

paid. London Offices, 164, 
Strand, London, W.C. AGENTS WANTED in London, 
Couutry, and the Continent. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
— 


| 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN.—All 

Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Redness of the Nose, 

and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be . removed 

by using Marris’s celebrated Sulphur Soap and Compound 

Sulphur Lozenges. Price, Soap, ls.; Lozenges, 1s. IId. 

By post, 14 stamps each. 

Maris, 37, rners Street, London; Staircase, Soho 

Bazaar, and of all Chemists, 


APRIL 4, 1877. 
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EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhcea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wastmg in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 
(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 


taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 


smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, 28. tins are forwarded 
post free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
2s. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F.R.C.S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, aualysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“‘ Am@gg the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered, They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” , 


De BARRY’S FOOD. —“ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings-all 
over to double my natural size—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, aud 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the om | having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. Mary’s, 
Cardiff.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
*I am happy to be able to assure yon that these last 
two years, since I ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My lege have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has im proved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite ag and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia/*hervousness, asthma, 2 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nerveus that I was 
unabie te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous 12 all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful tome. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. “The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make aud receive visits and resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859." 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 

Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined it of „ a8 also in diarrhea, 
wel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 


hzmorrhoids.—Dr, RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY,.BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 


duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, tetrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, whi had 


lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, 8011. 
PARE T, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles,” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
a FOOD * packed for all climates) sells; In tins, 
— at 2 IId., 38, 6d.; Ab., 6s.; Slb., 146. 12 4b. 

1 505. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder im tin canisters for 12 

cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. Gd.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s, 
576 cups, 55s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
. They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o- 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell leſt by tobacce 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
tug and sustaining than even meat,—llb., 3s. Gd.; Alb., 6s: ; 
Ib., 50s. 

EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 

Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
Vienna; and at the Groeers and Chemists in every town. 


tion is rendered clear and distinct. 


20,00 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


W ILL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without paiu, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, | 

Notrs.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted.in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
receut scientific discoveries aud improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 

TESTIMONIAL, 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

' S. G. HUTCHINS, 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist te the Queen, 
To G. H. on. Esq. a 


LADIES’ GUINEA TREBLE - SOLED 
BOOTS, 
BUTTON OR BALMORAL, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


D. MARSHALL anv BURT, 
192, Oxford Street, London, W. 
% QNANITAS.” 

8 
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ENGLISH WIVES Require 
BLAKE’S PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. Gd., the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World, Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi'd can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of P. O. O. for 198. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 
R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


— 1 og every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 
Ww RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS. © 
Ws RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, . 
W. «ated and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
W- B42 RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 

W 248 RESISTING (Regd.).—These renowned 
Ws! RESISTING (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. __ 


W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They can only 


EAK 


R RESLG 
EAR 


d (Regd.).—At their Establishment. 
ou Gentlemen’ s : 

: Jute (any colour) 
Wimme (Regd. ).—From these Materials, 


ISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 


, G (Regd,).—Suit tor a Youth dit. bin. 
W KESISTING (Kegd.).—C Class, 27s. ; D Clars,uls. 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Gentlemen’s Suits 

EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—O Class, 60s. ; D Class, 64s. 
W 242 BESISTING (Hegd.).— Patterns and Guide 

EAR RESISTING (Regd. ). — To Selt-measurement 
CUT BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 
Ln (66 and 67), E. C. 


— 


8 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is ex- 
tremely light in draught, simple in con- 
struction, and not likely to get out of 


order. It can be used with or without 
Grass Box. Warranted to give satis- 
faction. 


“ @ RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


“is the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient Mower ever used.“ —Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


* RCHIME DEAN“ LAWN MOWER 
is especially adapted for Cutting Slopes, 
Steep Embankments, uuder Shrubs, aud 
close up to Trees, &c. 


8 RCHIMED EAN LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS, Delivered carriage free to 
all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Testimonials post free on application. 


* RCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, Manu- 
facturers and Patentees. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 


street, London. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sau ard, 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 27s. Wallseend—Class B, 24s.; Best Inland, 24s. 
Inland, Class B, 22s, Best Coke, 14s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 27s,; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 
Stafford, 24s. ; 


best Wigan, 248.; best Silkstone, 24s.; best 8.; 
new Silkstone, 23s8,; Derby Bright, 228. Barusley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 20s.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 14s. pet 12 sacks. Cash, Sreened. 
Depota, we gee N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beau- 
voir Wharf, Kingsland- ; Great Northera Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, N.W. 


e GAS BATE, £5 10s, Od., 
5 *. 
Sole maker, Pa. SHREWSBURY, 50, Old “Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington- road, S. W. 


OOLEY’S 
‘VEGETABLE 
DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 


Of any Chemist for ls, lid.,or from J. C. Poorsx, Bath, 
free, for ls, 3d. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH | 


LIXIR. | 

Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 

stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, , author of the Anti-Lancet,” gays: 
T have repeatedly ed how very de ary Ags | invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct. 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” | 

This motions, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
stremgthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest, 

Sold in bottles at 1s. od., 48. 6d., and l1ls. a by 
Crosby, 


Chemist, Scarborough. 
% Invalide read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can b 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


ROOKE'S ORIENTAL, PILLS 


to Domestic 
chemist, or 
eerving this the late en 

observed :— “It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can reed and think.“ 


NERVOPAT HY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUR'S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-AKTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, even if all other means have failed ; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact, See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NERVO-ARTZRIAL 
Essenck Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Fins -place 
South, London, E C. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; | 
Powders, ls. IId. and 2s, 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 
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THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture 


4, Albert-street, Manchester. 


Manufacturers, 14, 
ers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, 


HEAL 


& SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED, 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
| 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


. 


o 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Fo) Fonders-—Bright, from 453.; Bronze, from 38. 
* Stoves Bright, Black, Register, &c. 


Tabdle Kaives, Ivory, per dozen, from 193. te 334. 
Blectro Forks—Table, from 248.; Spoons, from 245. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s , 955. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 115. 
Electre Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues /ree.) 


Baths—D mesic, Fix: I, an Travelling. 


Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands &c. 
Gaseliers—}3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 és. 
Kitcheners—3ft., £3 5s., to 6ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnsry, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 


(Catalogues free.) 


Beistsais—Prass and Iron, with Bedding. 


Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 


. 


DEANE & C0., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Clas of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked ia 
P.ain Figures at the Lowest CasH FRICAS. 


CARPETS. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITORE. 
FLOORCLOTHS, &c. LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING, and 
CHAMBER FURNITU 


HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


RE. 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Lining Tables, 50) Easy Chairs, and complete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE, also 150 entire Suites of BEDROOM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


lilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & CO., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 3 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN 
LONDON, W. 


SQUARE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER _ 


For PERRY & CO.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected Patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all 1 of writing, from the soft and broad 


Pen to the exquisitely-fiuished Bank 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s. Gd, per ; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 3s. per gross 
These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. “3 


PERRY AND CO.’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, Is, per gross. 8 
Pens are well worth the sh lh of all 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


uperi ualities of School Pens, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d, oss. These 
2 they can be ordered through any 4 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 


Pears's Transparent Soap | 


“Ts an article of the nicest aud most careful manufacture, 
2 one of the most re reshing and sgteeuble of balms to the 
in.“ — 


JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEBWICINE,” Edited by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


- SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


—ͤ—ä—— ͤ ͤ —³2.ꝝẽW 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co,, finding that, through the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Profession, the demand for their 
mag Mad OLD po sehen ae for purely medicinal 

very great, submit witt ollowi 
ANALYSIS iw Da HASSALL:— „ 20 
„have very carefully aud tully analysed samples of this 
well-known and popular Whisky. The sumples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic aud ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be prouovnced to be pure, well-matured, and of 
very excellent quality. ‘I'he Mesieal Profession may feel full 


confidence in the eit) and quali of this Whisky,” 20. | 


Gr. TAPCHPIELU st, LONUUN, W. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 
Prints pin. by 7in. 


Stamp. na and Materials for Amateurs. 


lls. 


FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
Smithfield, Londen, Particulars, One 


WASHING MACHINERY. J 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCS 


AN OECLIVITY AND 
— | 


SEWING 
MACHINE. ac. 
4 TOOLS N& 

OF ALL KIND. 
FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, ff 
DAIRY. Ef COA ay 
STALEY SA mowsrs 2 


&e. KY OFEVERY MAKEN. CY 
2 90 
ny 


EVERY size. NC 
WSUTALOCUES FREE CAN 


APPLICA T ICN, 


; 
i 
| 


FuLurr, 


New Edition. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s., 


ERMONS of Mr. HENRY SMITH, the Silver- 
tougned Preacher. With a Memoir, by Taomas 
D. Carefully edited. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 
ESSRS. JAY are always provided with ex- 
perienced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden and unexpected mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at 18. per 
— and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
res, and at the same price as if purchased at the London 
eneral Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 


Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL 


MOURNING 


„ WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, W. 


— ee 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegaut, 
durab'e; pure musical tone. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's. 


MODEL CHAPELS. 


Upwards of Szventy of there Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
my of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 

,000, 4d. each. 
W. KANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children, 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 

The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound, Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale Agents—Franks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 

: London, 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT 
CHAKCOAL FILTER is the only one that removes lead, 
lime, and sewage from water. Great improvements have 
been recently made.— Temple Bar, and at the City address, 
44, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 


ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


—— 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., 
and Bristol. 
f THE BEST 
KAYES SPRING 
ME DIOINE. 
WORSDELLS Purify the Blood. Cleanse 
the system. Go to the 
. root of disease, and restore 
health. Established 50 
years. Sold by all Chemists 
P 1 at Is. Izd, 28, 9d, and 
48. 6d. per box. 
DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants, 
DINNEFORD Axp Co., 

172, New Bond -street, London, and all Chemists. 
‘WNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 
Crus WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For ing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
eannot be too y recommended. 
* Skin Diseases, and sore) of all kinò a, 


Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcera, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular 22 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter. 
Frum whatever cause arising. | 
As this Mixture * 1 the yon and ——— 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
2 


of either sex, solicits sufferers to give it a tris! 
to teat its value. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud iu cases containing six 

times the 3 at een to effect a 8 ct 

cure in seat it -etanding cases— 

CHE AND PATEL?" MEDICINE VENDORS 
t the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 

any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincolu. 


| Wbolesaie—All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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f Price One Shilling. a Short Tréatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 
FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE 
By JAMES CURTIS, 


BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the subject ef Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


„„ By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


IT. 


FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no Rr amount of heat; and ee . 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 


front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Estaolishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWAKDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
N Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


AL-T A BR 80 AP. 
It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking useful for children, preventing and curing the many 


(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness, forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 


By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- | __‘‘It is the only true antiseptic soap,”—Britism 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, | MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


k., and thoroughly purifies the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver | diseases. — TR LAxckr. : 


_ secondary complications. An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person. —MepicaL Truxs. 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and 1s. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


OAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR. 


— Say DETERGENS, os spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 
public. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


7 THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE ena — and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm iu Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


Qe 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Coilis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


4 and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 
address.” 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Laucet, 1st December, 1864 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtrs BRowne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defeudant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold im bottles at ls. IId., 28. Hd., 4s. 6d. and 118. each. None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE “ on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sotz Manvuracrurer—J. T. DAVEN PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to. be 
The only Cod Liver Oil possessing all the properties so efficacious in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, WINTER COUGH, 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., DR, SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“The value of Dr, Dx Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 5 2 pg mee — 15 r — ag: free 
Oil as a therapentic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of | Brown Cod Crumous Disease, Da. vg Jenn Light 


Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic 
en exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of i) awl on . 
medicine; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great than any other Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 


Dr. DE JonGn’s Oil is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in 
power in the treatment of many A ffections of the Throat and al National Hosp’ 
Larynx, especially in Conenmption of the latter, where it will ee a caer ital for Consumption and Diseases 
sustain life when everything else fails.” 3 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, 


“Dr. pe Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and: is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only iu Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs, but in à great number of cases to which 
the Profession is extendiog its use.“ 


DR. HARDWICKE, 
Medical Officer of Health, Paddington. 

“In the class of Tnbercular Diseases, including Con- 
sumption, 80 in our centres of population, the 
use of Dr. DR JONGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is at- 
tended with manifold advantages; and I know of no thera- 
peutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary 
meesures, is better calculated to stay the raveges of these 
great consuming plagues of the British Islands. 


— — 


Sou on Ly in Capsuled ImpERIAL Halt-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


~ JNO. GOSNELL XT 6658 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth @ Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 98, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, E. c. 


— | 
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ANUSCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS 


BOUGHT or SOLD, T. MILLARD on sale 
thousands of MSS. and Lithographic Serv ons. 
on receipt of stamps. Books, folic nud Miscellaneous, 
for Sale; Catalogue for one staulp. Immediate Cash on all 
purchases, Sixty Lithographs, price 10s., fora country con- 


gregation. 
Thomas Millard, 79, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments. 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve, Power, and Depression, 
4. Salt Baths and theie Efficacy in Nervous Ailme . 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Pries (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guiness; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniwrs, 8 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases, Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. N. 
* AZED TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe's Patent). 
—The Great Improvement: cleaned by every shower 
of rain beating against it. Beautiful colour and texture 
imperishable, extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 
rate price. 
Specimens at LIPSCOMBE and CO.’S Charcoal Filter 
Office, 44, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. (removing from 
Temple. bar). 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea errmed 


which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
% Sold wholesale by the Proy:tetors, Worsester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the 1 e er u 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier o „ it effects th 
most salutary changes in di ; cures écrofula, scorbutie 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morb;.! collections uf the body, in short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 49. 6d., 78. 6d., II. Od. Sent by 
rail to any address. Pills and Ointment, each in boxes, 
ls. 14d., 28. e., 40, 6d., by post for 16, 36, and 60 stamps, 
Sold by all L C pot, 181, treet, Lon- 
don. Get the red end blue pper with the old Dr.’s 
head in the centre. 


He COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effectual Cure 
for the Hooping without internal Mediane. Sold by 
most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle, Wholesale Agent, 
EDWARBS, 38, Old Change, London. 4 


Prang QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 2 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Ind 8 beer of the Chant and Respi- 
igesti t 
422 3 evers of all kinds. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General B Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 


is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next sise 1ls., and in stong gare 22s. each. 


—jNJ— — — 


(\RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
Aromatic | the 


of th 441 1 polished like ivory 
* . 

It in exceedingly fragrant, aud useful for Yeap | 

incrastations of tartar on | 


teeth. old 
Chemists. Pots, ls, aud 28 6d, esch. (Get Cracroft’s, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its satisfac. 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the 123 of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. esch. 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
— For restoring the colour of the hair. | 
ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, paia beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 


unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
— are removed. Taraxacum snd’ Bedopnylite is euch 


safer than calomel or biue pill for d 
in the D il fr removing bie — Prepared 


whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 


22. 9d. and 4. Gd. ercn, Sold by all Chemists, 


— 
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SPECIAL Girt To THE READERS OF “THE NONCONFORMIST.’ 
GRAND PRIZE ENGRAVING. 


THE BRITISH FINE ART ASSOCIATION 


Have made arrangements by which they are permitted to present to every reader of “THE NONCON- 
FORMIST” a Coupon entitling them to receive a copy (211n. by 151n.) of the splendid 


STEEL ENGRAVING . 


“THE PROPOSAL 


(COPYRIGHT). 


The subject of this picture is so universally interesting, appealing as it very forcibly does to the 
best feelings of our nature and to the — alike of young and old, of high and low, rich and poor, 
the conception and artistic merit of the production so indisputably of the highest order, and the Engraving 


a clear impression direct from 
THE STEEL PLATE, 


In happy contrast to the pale and foggy lithographs hitherto so extensively circulated by various firms, that 
there is no member of society to whom it would not be welcome, as all who see it will agree that, while from 
its quality it would grace the walls of a mansion or the Portfolio Collection of any lady or gentleman, tho 


terms upon which it is 
ON THIS OCCASION 


Offered, place it within the reach of persons of limited means if they avail themselves promptly of the 
instructions below. 


8 


106. 
8 SSOCIATION, 
COUPON. BRITISH FINE ART A T 
Entitling apy One Copy . 4 ——— 


REAL STEEL ENGRAVING, 
“THE PROPOSAL.” 


British Fine Art 
Association. 


| GEORGE WAY, Manager. 89, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S. W. 


The mere title prepares the reader for the fact that the picture represents a young man making to 
the object of his love the proposal upon the reply to which perhaps depends his future happiness; and 
certainly never has the limner s art more successfully held the mirror up to nature, or been more ably 
assisted by the wonderful skill of the engraver. 

. he young pair are represented in full length, the expression on the suitor's handsome countenance 
as he bends over the form of the woman of his choice, is replete with manly tenderness and devotion as he 
gazes earnestly upon the face of the maiden, whose eyes are modestly bent downwards, while upon her 
truly beautiſul countenance can be plainly read such a perfect volume of love, so purely and beautifully 
radiant and happy is her expression, at the same time that she evidently makes no ange to withdraw 
her hand from the tender imprisonment in which it is held, that no room is left for doubt that the verdict 
so anxiously awaited will be a favourable one. The details of surrounding scenery, dress, &c., are 
simply exquisite. 


READ THE FOLLOWING REVIEW BY “THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN.” 


“‘THE PROPOSAL.’—This is a charming subject, finely engraved upon steel; it is a picture that will estab 
itself as a favourite with the young world.“ | 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


Any person cutting out the above Coupon and writing legibly his name and address on the lines 
marked, can receive a copy of the Engraving upon forwarding the Coupon, together with Post Office 
Order, 28. (payable at Charing Cross) or twenty-seven stamps (to pay cost of packing, carriage, CopyT! . 
Kc.) to GEORGE WAY, Manager, British Fine Art Association, 89, Brixton Koad, London, S. W. 5 40 
whom all P.O.0.s must be made payable and letters addressed. bie 


The Pictures will be forwarded with as little delay as possible, and no copy will be sent WITHOUT es COUBDM 
(which will only be available if received by APRIL 10) at less than One Guinea, the lowest price at which it has 
hitherto been sold. „ 

THIS COUPON Wik NOT AGAIN BE ISSUED WITH “THE NONCONFORMIST,” 


AND THEREFORE ALL READERS SHOULD AT ONCE SECURE A COPY. 
— — 2 — — — 
Published by W. k. WN Loox, 18, Bouverie Street, London ; and Printed by R. K. Bunt and Co., Wine Office Courts Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, April 4, 1877. 


